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LAKE MASCOMA- 


A CHARMING 


RETREAT AMONG THE 


HILLS. 
By Wayland F. Dorothy. 


SHARACTERISTIC of 
the hill country of New 
Hampshire is the pecu- 
liar structure of the sev- 
eral valley formations 
that compose its physical features. 
In them are retreats that resemble 
persons in many particulars. They 
have attractions that are in no sense 
extreme, but to a large degree con- 
form to the golden mean. They do 
not appeal to those in pursuit of re- 
gions described only by superlatives, 
nor do they, at a surface glance, re- 
veal their beauty, their inner re- 
serves, and their secluded nooks to 
the whole gazing world. 

The tourist who visits the White 
Mountains, Niagara, or the Adi- 
rondacks comes in touch with promi- 
nent points of interest which have no 





equal in respect to the characteristics 
that make them of particular note, 
but they are not ideal spots for the 
busy vacation seeker of New Eng- 
land. His appropriate place for 
recreation is not at those resorts 
which all the guide-books spread out 
in pictorial display, neither is it, on 
the other hand, in regions secluded 
far back in the forest stillness, but, 
rather, where civilization and soli- 
tude clasp hands, as it were,—where 
he is at once within easy reach of the 
outside world, yet so far withdrawn 
from its enervating cares that he 
can breath in the free spirit of na- 
ture. 

A section that furnishes these con- 
ditions is the Mascoma valley, and it 
can truly be said of the charming 
sheet of water that bears its name, 
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The Mascoma 


that locations which surpass its won- 
derful combination of accessibility 
and natural loveliness of appearance 
are rare indeed. If beauty of situa- 
tion, if surroundings elevating in in- 
fluence and picturesque in outline, if 
convenience of location and quietness 
of drives and sails, if plenty for rod 
and reel, are endowments that unite 
to commend a lake, then the Mas- 





Entrance of Mascoma River to Lake Mascoma 


from Mt. Tug 


coma, surely, is profuse in the in- 
ducements it offers. 

Mascoma valley extends in a west- 
erly direction from Dorchester to the 
Connecticut, and in addition to its 
beautiful scenery is extraordinarily 
healthful and productive. The lake, 
nestled in this delicious vestibule, 
girdled with hills and bordered with 
gtassy meadows, is fed principally by 
a river, also of the same name, which 
takes its rise in Lyme, and, in its 
course of twenty-five miles, has a 
fall of about 600 feet. The altitude 
of Mascoma lake, which is 768 feet 
above sea level, insures cool atmos- 
phere during the season when such a 
condition is most to be desired. In 
length it stretches mainly from north- 
west to southeast, a distance of about 
five miles, and in width it is of vary- 
ing distances. Its limits are confined, 
with the exception of a small portion 
along the west shore, to the town of 
Enfield. The possession of this para- 
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dise, fashioned by Dame Nature with 
the rare and the majestic, has caused 
her people to look upon it with in- 
creasing pride and in their merited 
appreciation have they, like the poet, 
felt within a ‘‘ music sweeter than its 
own’”’ as they have beheld its mystic 
charms from year to year. 

The steamboat landing at Enfield 
is but a three minutes’ walk from 
the railroad station of the Boston & 
Maine. Thus are quick communica- 
tion and civilization near at hand. 
Measured from that greatest center 
of New England trade and traffic, 
Boston, they are only 133 miles 
away. A stretch of nearly three 
miles along the north shore is trav- 
ersed by steel rails and flying trains, 
and while glimpses of a limited pano- 
rama are in view from the car win- 
dow, the more important parts are 
not visible to the railway traveling 
world. 

At this point it may be stated that 
the track along the 


bank has its 





course through a ‘‘cut,’’ sunken 
deep into the solid rock. The pant- 
ing monsters rush through this gate- 
way and other curious passages, in 
a winding course from 
curve, which bears semblance to 
more noted ‘‘lanes’’ in the Alpine 
regions of New Hampshire. 

The steamer Aertha, as it flies from 


curve to 
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shore to shore, keeps the settlements 
in touch with each other and with 
‘‘every clime.’’ This craft is in 
command of Capt. W. A. Saunders, 
proprietor of the Fairview on the 
west shore. The latter is a house of 
recent construction and is situated on 
a rising elevation, overlooking the 
lake. From its veranda is unfolded 
a striking prospect of rustic beauty 
and lakeside scenery. Here, every 
convenience is in waiting—all that 





cluded Cove on the Mascora 


contributes to health, pleasure, and 
refinement. Beside regular daily 
trips the Aertha is available for ex- 
cursions and private rides to the va- 
rious attractive scenes of the lake. 
Opportunities availed of here by tem- 
porary residents are sufficient to en- 
able ‘‘ palefaces’’ to discard that title 
when they depart again to take up 
the cares of business life. 

The earliest center of summer ac- 
tivity to be founded was Lakeview or 
the Head, situated on the east shore, 
and here scenes of liveliness and 
gaiety are most in evidence. On 
Crescent beach is a group of a dozen 
or more cottages whose occupants 
make the vacation weeks merry with 
sporting and social events. The va- 
ried and enticing situations spread 
out before the visitor render this spot 
the peculiar mecca for picnic parties 
and all intent on a brief outing. 
Here the Mascoma Valley Pomona 
grange holds its annual “‘ field day,”’ 
when, in connection with a basket 
picnic, are held literary exercises of 
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which .addresses by National and 
State grange officers and other 
prominent speakers are a feature of 
the occasion. This organization is 
in a flourishing condition in this sec- 
tion and its stimulating influence is 
felt in circles of life outside its own 
special sphere. 

The grounds about Crescent beach 
are supplied with all the facilities for 
both sport and comfort. Connected 
with the Lakeview, a hotel affording 
excellent accommodations, is the 
launch Princess, which is seldom re- 
leased from the evening cruise of rest- 
Her master, F. H. 
Sargent, is proprietor of the Lake- 
view. 


less passengers. 


Inviting as are the innumerable 
other points of interest, ove place is 
certain to attract the pilgrim of every 
caste. This is the famous Shaker set- 
tlement, which covers a distance of 
about two miles midway between the 
two extremes of the lake. 

A full description of the property 
and habits of this organization of men 





ew from High Street, Enfield Village 


and women, banded together for mu- 
tual benefit, would be an extended 
one, and only a brief allusion is pos- 
sible in this connection. The site 
and location of their little communi- 
ties are suggestive of a quaint and 
foreign hamlet and they have char- 
acteristics that are decidedly ‘‘for- 
eign,’’ especially in these rapid, pro- 
gressive, and prosperous times of the 
Twentieth century. 

The Shakers are strictly temperate 
in all their modes of living, and are 
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, 


John Bradford, Managing 


honest and industrious. They evi- 
dently believe in the old adage, 
“ Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’’ 
for dusk is the prevailing hour of 





Trustee of 


retirement. The institution of mar- 
riage is forbidden, but association of 
the sexes is permitted in a business 
and social way. All property is held 
incommon. Whether this should be 
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Group of Shaker Sisters 


declared socialistic or populistic or 
cooperative, according to the Bellamy 
theory, is as yet an open question. 
The primary date of the establisi- 
ment is 1782, on Shaker hill, but it 
was not till ten years later, in 1792, 
when they crossed the lake to their 
present location, that their settlement 
really began. 

The plain between the lake and 
Mount Calm, at the south, is narrow, 





East Pond—Tributary to the Mascoma 


and along this strip of land the three 
families, North, Church, and South, 
earn their livelihood. This consists, 
among other things, in raising botanic 
herbs for medicinal purposes, farm- 
ing, and the manufacture of various 
articles in common use. 

The buildings are delightfully 
healthful, overlooking the lake, and 
all are substantially built. At the 
Church family division is a large 
structure, four stories 
high. The material is 
stone, the individual 
blocks being cemented 
and fastened together 
with iron pins. 

At the time it was 
erected, in 1837, it was 
the finest edifice in the 
state, costing about 
$50,000, at a period 
when labor and mate- 
rials were at a _ level 
much lower than at the 
present time. 
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Owing to their peculiar habits and 
theory of life their present member- 
ship is but a shadow of what it was 
when they were at their high tide of 
progress. Then they had an enroll- 
ment of about four hundred followers, 
and among them were men of con- 
siderable influence and ability. One 
of them, Caleb Dyer, was a person of 
exceptional business sagacity, which 
he exercised not only in local but in 
outside affairs as well. Through his 
efforts largely, two projects that have 
had vital connection with ultimate 
events successfully carried 
through. These were the laying of 


were 


the Northern railroad in its present 
line, and the construction of Shaker 
bridge. 

The old stage route from Boston, 
then called the ‘‘4th New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike,’’ passed through the 
Shaker villages. Along this route 
would have been the natural course 
of the railroad, and, in fact, the origi- 
nal plan of survey was in its path, 
but since such a public affair would 
be detrimental to the fundamental 
principles of Shakerism, Dyer used 
his powerful influence with the rail- 
road officials to have the road laid on 
the north side of the lake through 





ttage of F. C. Chur 
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Cottages 
what was at that time called North 
Enfield, now Enfield. 

He succeeded in his attempt, 
though it was at a financial sacrifice 
to the railroad company. 

After the railroad was built, in 
1847, North Enfield became the prin- 
cipal centre for trade and communi- 
cation, but as there was no bridge 
across Mascoma lake it was neces- 
sary to pass around on either side, 
making an additional distance of 
three or four miles. Thus the need 





Surf along Crescent Beach 


Crescent Beach 


of a shorter way became pressing. 
Here again Dyer’s business ability 
was exerted, and again 
fully. 

The narrowest portion of the lake 
is about midway from the east and 
west sides, and at this point, on both 
shores, the land runs out into the 
water in the shape of a peninsula, 
furnishing the most favorable loca- 
tion for a bridge. In the fall of 1848 
the Shakers commenced the erection 
of the passage, ostensibly for their 
own use and at their own expense. 
When partially completed, the next 
fall, a town-meeting was called, and, 
as a result, the town of Enfield voted 
to accept the bridge at the compensa- 
tion of $5,000. 

The crossing presents an odd ap- 
pearance, the like of which there 
is probably none in the state or even 
in New England. Below the surface 
of the water the material is of logs 
and débris covered above with gravel. 
An iron structure would have been 
more economical for the town as the 
annual expense for repairs is consid- 


success- 
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erable, but in those days iron bridges 
were an improvement of the future. 

The largest settlement on the bor- 
ders of the lake is Enfield. This 
township was first granted as ‘‘ End- 
field,’’ in 1761, the town being one 
of sixty chartered by the governor 
that year. The date was July 4, just 
fifteen years before the Declaration of 
Independence. Subsequently an at- 
tempt was made to have the town re- 
chartered as ‘‘ Relham,’’ but it ended 
in failure after an eleven 
‘* War of the Charters.’’ 

Enfield being not alone a growing 
community but one with an early his- 
tory, further facts may be left for a fu- 
ture article. It isnow a thriving manu- 
facturing town of nearly 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. From the residences on High 
and Wells streets a wide stretch of 
the lake can be seen, and, with the 
aid of a glass, occupants of launches 
and rowboats are easily recogniz- 
able. 


years’ 





Surf along Crescent Beact 

Without a good variety of game- 
fish the Mascoma would be of little 
interest to the denizens enrolled in its 
summer census. Its crystal depths 
are, however, inhabited by nearly all 
the species of finny life found in New 
Hampshire lakes. Lake Mascoma 
owes its name to a combination of 
Indian words, zamas, fish, and com, 
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Looking into the Cut 


water, a fact which leads to the 
opinion that the tribes of Algon- 
quins who invaded its shores appre- 
ciated its charms from a material, if 
not from a scenic, point of view. 
Pickerel and black bass are present 
in greatest abundance, and smelt and 
perch are taken out in large numbers. 
Brook trout are angled for in the lit- 
tle streams that flow down and along 
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the hillsides to its waters, and horn 
pout yield to the knights of the bend- 
ing rod. The supply of all varieties 
has increased since 1895, when a law 
was passed by the legislature prohib- 
iting fishing through the ice. The 
results attained have fully justified 
the enactment of this statute. October 
brings with it splendid opportunities 
for duck shooting, not to mention the 
partridge and the rabbit, the gray 
squirrel, and the fox, and other game 





High Water on the Mascoma 


sought after by the devotees of the 
gun. 

The islands of the Mascoma, three 
in number, furnish attractive resorts 
for lovers of camp life. They are 
situated on the north shore, and 
though not large are adapted to cot- 
tage and tent use, and from their 
position near the main land are easy 
of access. The evening bonfires blaz- 
ing from among their trees and the 
corn roasts on their shores are an il- 
luminating spectacle for moonlight 
excursionists. On this side of the 
lake the shore retains its primitive 
condition, so that dwellers among its 
leafy abodes are permitted to pass an 
‘‘Arcadian existence’’ free from mo- 
lestation. They can sleep from eight 
at night till eight in the morning, 
wear old clothes, and know no care 
but the creation of an appetite as 
ravenous as that of a savage. Here 
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heavily wooded hillsides slope down 
to the water’s edge, and the “ points,” 
jutting out, offer sightly locations for 
cottages. 

An enthusiastic admirer of the 
lake, and one of its pioneers in cot- 
tage building, is Col. F. C. Churchill, 
now holding a government position 
in Indian territory. Perceiving the 
possibilities of the Mascoma as a 
summer resting-place he, in the early 
eighties, erected a cottage at Point 
Comfort, and, later, another on Cres- 
cent beach. 

Absence of development on this 
side is due to the fact that there is 
no highway by which cottages can 
be conveniently reached. This diffi- 
culty would be overcome if the much- 
needed road was laid out from Lake- 
view along the base of the hills and 





High Water 


n the Mascoma 


terminating on Main or Wells streets 
in Enfield, thereby affording a com- 
plete circuit of the lake. A private 
way has this year been opened as far 
as Point Comfort, and it is only a 
question of time when the remaining 
distance will be cleared for public 
travel. 

Though the summer season is the 
delight of a much larger number of 
pleasure seekers, the winter is not 
without its advantages to lovers of 
pleasant pastimes. Not only wheel- 
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Freight entering the Cut 


men, navigators of ice boats, and 
skating enthusiasts enjoy its shining 
surface, but as a bicycle boulevard it 
is a popular resort, and under favor- 
able conditions is a centre for excit- 
ing horse races. 

Among the various branches of 
geological research none is more 
interesting than the exploration of 





Looking out from the Cut. 
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"The Fairview 


landmarks which reveal changes of 
level that have affected the earth’s 
surface during its process of cooling 
and in its later history. Science has 
demonstrated that alterations have 
been not only rapid but comparatively 
of recent occurrence. They would 
appear impossible were there not un- 
mistakable signs of their presence to 
be traced in the paths they have left 
behind. Authorities in geology have 
proved to the satisfaction of all rea- 
sonable minds that at the close of the 
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A Quiet Drift 


glacial period the coast of Maine was 
submerged to a depth of 250 feet, the 
St. Lawrence valley to a depth of 
500 feet, and other places to an even 
greater depth. Investigation has re- 
vealed evidences of a submergence 
also in Western Asia on a far more 
extensive scale than that just men- 
tioned. In this respect Mascoma is 
of historical interest and offers an ex- 
cellent study-ground for the devoted 
student of scientific research. Along 
its shores are indentations formed by 
the action of the water on a former 
shore forty feet or more above its 
present high-water mark. Logs have 
been discovered sunken from ten to 
twenty feet on land once covered by 
water and other distinct marks of an 
elevated shore are discernible in many 
places. Sediment washed up by the 
water and ledges worn smooth high 
above the waves are noticeable even 
at a casual glance. 

The chief evidence of this disrup- 
tion which lowered the shores is 
about two miles from the foot of the 
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lake in a narrow gorge which has 
every appearance of having once 
been closed. It is believed that ow- 
ing to extreme pressure the wall at 
one time broke away leaving, how- 
ever, its trail in the shape of ledges 
of rock shattered by the great rush 
of earth and water at the outlet— 
perhaps by a phenomenon resembling 
our ‘‘ spring freshet.’’ 

Reasoning on this information not 
only was nearly the entire present 
site of the village of Enfield anciently 
submerged, but the expanse of water 
spread out over a circle several miles 
beyond its present limits, and over- 
flowing the site of the several ham- 
lets in this vicinity. 

The passing of the ‘‘pond’’ is 
nearly complete. Now the more 
noted of our summer resorts recog- 
nize that name only as it is linked 
with the past. Years ago when the 





Along the Mascoma, Enfield Village 


word ‘‘ lake’’ was seldom heard, and 
the ‘‘resort’’ had not materialized, 
the Mascoma was designated and 
spelled as ‘‘ Mascomy Pond.’’ 

The early steamers of Mascoma 
were as crude as one could imagine. 
The first craft of her steam navy 
could hardly have been more ‘‘ demo- 
cratic’’ in its shape and origin, and 
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Beaver Point 


its history is somewhat curious. It Packard, and christened Sa//y Ann. 
was a flat bottomed affair and used Two years later it was overhauled 
by a Shaker, William Wilson, totow and the new name /e/ena given it. 
bark across the lake to the tannery Later it was succeeded by the Nina, 
owned by Leviston Bros. This was built and launched by Captain Pack- 
purchased, remodeled by Capt. C. A. ard in 1883. 





Sunken Rocks near the Islands. 
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While most of the world does not 
think with Ruskin that mountains 
are to be looked at, not from, yet it 
is certain he must have experienced 
that unspeakable inspiration which 
is to be gained from repeated survey 
of massive outlines. They have been 
merited objects of prosaic and poetic 
appreciation by countless writers of 
famous name and lofty station; but 
how feeble have been their endeavors 
to repeat the inimitable language 
spoken by those rocky hills which 
describe the bounds of one’s native 
town ! 

“ Touched by a light that hath no name, 

A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.”’ 

Mount Calm, as it stretches away 
toward the south, Moose mountain, 
as it looms to the opposite direction, 
Tug, as it gracefully slopes in another, 
and Cardigan rising far away in the 
blue distance, continually command- 
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ing attention, are towering objects of 
fascinating interest. Each impart 
elemental lessons in the education of 
the imagination, and the higher at- 
tributes that are not contained in the 





Cycle Pleasure Seekers in Winter 


speller, the arithmetic, or books of 
classic lore. 

From their verdant summits, from 
which even the heavens may ‘“‘ learn 
wisdom,’’ no pensive mind can turn 
away without a more exalted concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ beauty of truth and the 
truth of beauty.’’ 


TWILIGHT. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


A raindrop, passing, kissed my face ; 

I frowned and quickly brushed the place, 
The raindrop ceased its merry day 

And I passed on my silent way. 


A sunbeam, playful, glanced at me 
Wuere reared no welcome shading tree ; 
I crossed the path in humor ill 
And wished that nature might be still. 


A breeze in elfin fashion swept 

From ocean’s lap to highway's kept ; 
I fretful sought protected ways, 

And on, creaked on the soulless days. 








THE PISCATAQUA.! 
“And the spirit of the mountains was within him, and He was of them and one of them.’” 


By William Hale. 


O river, born amid the hills 
And flowing to the sea, 

How dear art thou unto all hearts 
That mountain-girded be ! 


Fed by the very dew of heaven, 
Where great peaks rise forlorn, 

Thou sweetest as the fount of life, 
O river mountain-born. 


Nurtured by cloud-fed, leaping rills, 
Suckled on mountain-breast, 

Thro’ vale and mead thou flowest forth 
Upon thy solemn quest. 


And ev’rywhere thou giv’st to all 
So freely of thy cheer ; 

Lo, here, perhaps, thou feed’st a flower, 
Or there a timid deer. 


And as thy valley broader grows, 
And deeper runs thy tide, 

Thou lendest to the lab’ring wheel 
Thy powers multiplied. 


At length, with joyous triumph-song, 
Spurning the sluggard shore, 

Thou leap’st unto the waiting sea, 
Merged in its mighty roar. 


Divine, O hill-loved stream, thy source, 
Divine, thy chant sublime, 

And grandly dost thou cast thyself 
Upon the gray sea’s rime. 


And this thy holy message that 
My utmost being thrills: 

‘‘ The mighty sea his hand hath made, 
His strength is in the hills.’’ 


1The Piscataqua, having its source amid the White Mountains, and flowing into the sea at Ports- 
It is noted for the beauty of its scenery 


mouth harbor, is one of the most picturesque rivers in America. 
and the swiftness of its tide. 

Born amid the mountains, flowing for the greater part of its course through dense primeval forests 
and fertile meadows, it hurls itself noisily at last into the sea with a mighty rush that the stoutest oars- 
man is powerless to resist.—W. H. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S CLUBS.—THE CLUBS OF 
CONWAY. 


By Mrs. Sarah E. Hamblen. 


SHE Nineteenth century 
has been called ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Century,’’ for 
the reason that women 
have come to the fore, 
in various ways, as never before in 
the annals of history. It is true that 
there have been notable women in 
all ages; women who have ruled 
empires and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in their government; women 





who have led armies; women who 
have stood high in literature, art, 
science, and philanthropy, but what 
has been accomplished by them in 
these various lines has been more by 
individual effort than by the united 
effort of many. It would be inter- 
esting to look back and note for how 
long a time women’s societies have 
existed ; societies in which we might 
find the germ of club life and watch 
its development, but as this article is 
upon clubs of modern times, we for- 
bear, only briefly referring to what 
has been done by women during the 
century just passed. 

E. L. Didier, in the Chautauquan, 
a few years ago, paid the following 
tribute to our American women: 
‘* America,’’ he says, ‘‘ has cause to 
be proud of her women. In every 
walk of life, in every human pursuit, 
in literature, science and art, in so- 
ciety, on the stage, in every field of 
human endeavor, American women 
have shown themselves the peers of 


American men.’’ Whether or no, 
this is true, in all its length and 
breadth, we do feel that our Ameri- 
can women, particularly in the last 
three or four decades of the century, 
have shown great ability and execu- 





Mrs. Mary H. Shedd 


President of the North Conway Woman's Club. 


tive power in conducting the various 
organizations that have sprung up 
and been controlled by them. Very 
early in the century there arose 
many women’s societies in our coun- 
try to raise funds for benevolent 
purposes. Our own Granite state 
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Mrs. Harriet A. Burbank 
Vice-President and Press Reporter of the North 


Conway 


YW f Mv an’s Club. 


claims to have had the first organi- 
zation for any object in America, 
officered by women, and this society 
is the New Hampshire Female Cent 
Institution. It has been at work 
since 1804, a period of ninety-seven 
years. The first annual contribution 
in 1805 reported $5, the last of which 
we have any report, in 1898 or 1899, 
was over $4,000. We know of a 
town in Massachusetts, which has a 
society that has been at work nearly 
sixty years for home benevolences, 
including not only the town itself, 
but the United States. The power 
for good exerted by such a society 
cannot be well estimated. 

Until thirty or forty years ago but 
little sympathy was felt for women’s 
societies of any kind that were not 
for religious or charitable purposes. 
The breaking out of the Civil War 
roused the energies of 
throughout the whole 


women 
country. 


CLUBS OF CONWAY. 


They then learned something of 
what they could do. The Soldiers’ 
Aid societies, the sanitary and Chris- 
tian commissions developed a great 
power for good in that they aroused 
the latent talents of women and 
stirred them into activity. When 





there was no longer “service in war,” 
the developed energy sought other 
fields for labor; fields, wherein by 
united effort, they could do efficient 
work in moral, social, and intellectual 
relations, such as would raise their 


ideals, and fit them for whatever 
might arise in the future. The way 
soon opened before them. Early in 


1868 the Press club of New York 
gave a dinner to Charles Dickens, 
then in this country. Several ladies 


connected with the press applied for 
tickets, but did not receive the con- 
sideration that they felt was their 
One of them, Mrs. J. C. Croly 


due. 
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(‘‘Jennie June’’), suggested to a 
few other ladies the formation of a 
club of their own, ‘‘to supply the 
lack of unity and secular organiza- 
tion among women.’’ The sugges- 
tion met with approval, and a club 
was formed with twelve members, 
Alice Carey, the poetess, being the 
first president. It was called ‘‘ Soro- 
sis.’’ Mrs. Croly says, ‘‘ This dec- 
laration of principle was the cause 
of much abusive criticism, as well as 
failure to obtain aid and sympathy. 
Had Sorosis started to do anything 
from building an asylum for indi- 





Mrs. Cora Eastma 


Corresponding Secretary of the North Conway 


Voman's ¢ 


gent females to supplying the 
natives of Timbuctoo with pocket 
handkerchiefs it would have found a 
public ready made, but its attitude 
was ignorance and inquiry. It laid 
no claim to wisdom or knowledge 
that could be of use to anybody. It 
simply felt the stirring of an intense 


desire that women should come to- 
gether, a// together, not from one 
church or one neighborhood, or one 
walk in life, but from all quarters, 
and take counsel together, find the 
cause of failures, whether from ignor- 
ance or wrong doing, and try to dis- 
cover better ways and more intelli- 
gent methods.’’ 

In the constitution of Sorosis the 
object is said to be, ‘‘ The promo- 
tion of agreeable and useful relations 
among women of literary, artistic, 
and scientific tastes. The discussion 
and dissemination of principles and 
facts which promise to exert a salu- 
tary influence on women and society, 
and the establishment of an order 
which shall render the female sex 
helpful to each other, and actively 
benevolent in the world.’’ During 
the first year some notable events oc- 
curred which showed the trend of 
public opinion, and the readiness 
with which women could adapt them- 
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selves to existing circumstances. 
First, the Press club of New York 
invited Sorosis to a breakfast and 
did not invite the members to speak, 
but simply eat and be entertained. 
Second, Sorosis gave a tea to the 
Press club, at which the speakers 
were all /adies, and the gentlemen 
drank their tea, and were, no doubt, 
highly entertained. Following the 
breakfast and tea was a dinner, at 
which ladies and gentlemen each 
paid their own way, and equally 
shared the honors. This was the be- 
ginning, but not the end. Women 
were ready for the movement, and 
began to organize societies according 
to their needs and environment. 

In March of the same year, 1868, 
the New England Woman's club of 
Boston was organized, and it is said 
that it was the first to take the name 
of club. This club admitted gentle- 
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men, but the officers were all women. 
Prominent among its members we 
find the names of Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, Louisa Alcott and her father, 
John G. Whittier, William L. Garri- 
son, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and a 
host of other men and women, who 
have been prominent in literature 
and philanthropy. The object of 
this society was not to be ‘‘ purely 
literary, charitable, philanthropic, 
educational, political, religious, nor 
social, but to partake of all these 
qualities in combination,’’ and that 
it has carried out its principles is 
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shown by the names among its mem- 
bers, and the work accomplished by 
it. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has 
been president of this club a large 
part of the time since its organiza- 
tion, in one of her lectures once said, 
‘*Many may live at inconvenient dis- 
tances from great centres of social 
and literary activity, but none live 
remote from the power of individual 
thought and study. Such thought 
and study are enriched by exchange 
and comparison.’’ 
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The feeling grew among women 
that clubs would supply in a great 
measure the felt need of interchange 
of thought. This feeling brought 
the women together, and thus the 
principles of self-help that Mrs. 
Howe speaks of became a motive 
power in their lives. 





Conway is one of the towns remote 
from ‘‘ great centres of social and 
literary activity,’’ but the ‘‘ power of 
individual thought and study’’ has 
left its impress upon the people, and 
the women realizing the advantages 
that would accrue from social inter- 
course, one with another, have for 
several years been organized into 
clubs, of which there are three in 
town. The women of North Con- 
way led in the movement. The 
North Conway Woman's club was 
organized in February, 1892, with a 
membership of ten, Miss Jennie 
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McMillan being the first president. 
The meetings are held weekly from 
October to June. The first studies 
were English history, authors, and 
current events. The studies added 
from year to year have been Ameri- 
can history, foreign travel, literature, 
art, and Shakespeare’s plays. Pres- 
ent studies, a special course of Eng- 
lish history, events, and 
Shakespeare. The present officers 
are Mrs. Mary H. Shedd, president ; 
Mrs. Harriet Burbank, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Cora Eastman, corre- 
sponding secretary. Past presidents, 
Miss McMillan, Mrs. Gabriella 
White, Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, and 
Mrs. Anna Greer. Mrs. Mason has 
served two terms as president of the 
club, and also has the honor of hav- 
ing served as vice-president of the 
New Hampshire State Federation. 
She is, at present, the chairman of 
the committee on forestry in the 


current 
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State Federation, and is also a mem- 
ber of the school board of Conway. 
Mrs. Mason is well known in liter- 
ary circles as having a fine talent for 
discriptive composition, not only writ- 
ing from North Conway, but sending 
letters to the Boston Sunday Herald 
from Germany ; she has translated a 
good deal from the German and en- 
riched magazines with her stories 


east of the mountains in a condensed 
form, especially valuable to tourists. 
It is beautifully illustrated with views 
of the localities described. Mrs. Ga- 
briella White, one of the ex-presi- 
dents, is an artist of repute. Mrs. 
Blanchard is a journalist of note. 

In July, 1896, this club entertained 
the State Federation at its first field 
meeting, the idea of such an outing 
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and sketches. While an active club 
woman, it is as a literary woman that 
Mrs. Mason is best known. 

Mrs. Mary H. Shedd, the present 
president, is the wife of the leading 
physician of the town, and has the 
honor of being on the committee of 
sociology in the State Federation. 

Mrs. Mary E. Eastman, another 
active member of the North Conway 
club, is the compiler of the little 
book, ‘‘ East of the White Hills,’’ a 
valuable work, giving many inter- 
esting facts concerning the country 
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for the Federation originating with 
Mrs. Mason. It invited a second 
field meeting in October, 1899. Sev- 
eral lectures are given before its 
members each season, and Gentle- 
man’s Night is annually observed. 
The special work of this club has 
been in the schools. Through its in- 
fluence the salary of the school board 
has been fixed at a definite sum, 
and increased appropriations made 
for schools and school buildings. It 
has placed portraits of distinguished 
men on the school-room walls ; great 
patriots and generals, statesmen, au- 
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thors, presidents, and poets. It has 
bought kindergarten tables and chairs 
for the primary schools, and had the 
laws relating to the killing of birds 
printed and posted all through the 
region. 

This club was federated in October, 
1895, and has a present membership 
of thirty-eight. 

The women of Conway, learning 
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what was being done by their neigh- 
bors in the north part of the town, 
were animated by a laudable desire 
to emulate them. The Conway 
Woman’s club was organized early 
in February, 1894, with twelve mem- 
bers. The club was particularly for- 
tunate in having for its first presi- 
dent Mrs. Ellen Pitts, a woman who 
understood how to organize and con- 
duct such meetings according to par- 
liamentary usage. The meetings are 
held fortnightly from the first of No- 
vember to the first of May. In select- 
ing their subjects for study some such 


feeling influenced the members, as 
was once expressed by Rev. Dr. 
Small of Chicago university in one 
of his lectures, viz., ‘‘ It is a liberal 
education to know the history of a 
nation.’’ In its second year the club 
commenced a course of history, first 
taking English history, upon which 
they spent three years, then taking a 
course of American history as fol- 
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lows: ‘‘ Antiquities of America,’’ 
‘*Tcelandic Discoveries,’’ ‘‘ Colum- 
bus and his Discoveries, with those 
of other Navigators,’’ ‘‘ The Settle- 
ments of Different Parts of the United 
States,’’ ‘‘Colonial Life,’’ ‘‘ The 
French and Indian Wars,’’ ‘‘ The 
Revolutionary War,’’ ‘‘ Principal 
Events in the Administrations of the 
Presidents,’’ ‘‘ The Mexican War, 
and Events which Led to the Civil 
War,’’ the last two topics coming 
into our programme for the current 
year. Some attention has also been 
given to Holland and Russia. Be- 
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sides history attention has been given 
both to English and American au- 
thors, and their writings, art, music, 
folklore, forestry, and current events. 
A question box has been an interest- 
ing feature for the last two or three 
years. Much thought and study has 
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been evidenced in the papers pre- 
pared and read at the meetings. At 
the field meeting held in Boston, by 
invitation of the Daughters of New 
Hampshire, October, 1900, this club 
was represented by Mrs. Abbie H. 
Quint, Mrs. Mary Wilder, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clark. At the New Eng- 
land Conference in April, 1901, Mrs. 
Lucy Davis and Mrs. Fannie Hoyt 
represented the club, and Mrs. Clara 
Davis represented the president, who 
was unable to attend. 

The special work of this club has 
been to help establish a library and 
work for its maintenance. The mat- 


ter came before it early in its history, 
from the felt need of books to carry 
on the studies laid out in the pro- 
grammes. The first thought was to 
have a circulating library for the 
club alone, but the spirit of “egoism ” 
developed into “altruism.” The need 
of a library in the community was 
greatly felt, and through the influ- 
ence of the club, an interest was 
aroused among the citizens. With- 
out going into details at this time we 
will simply state the fact that the ef- 
forts made resulted in the opening of 
a library January 1, 1896, with 283 
volumes. From time to time the 
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club has contributed money and 
books, and has so enlisted the inter- 
est of friends, that a collection of 
1,000 volumes is ready to be put into 
a new library building, which has 
lately been given to the town by Mrs. 
Thomas Jencks and daughter of Bos- 
ton, in memory of Dr. Thomas 
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Jencks, whose birthplace was Con- 
way. When the building is opened 
the club hopes to help sustain a read- 
ing-room. The club has also been 
favored with lectures by Rev. Mr. 
Greer, Miss Mary Lancaster, and 
Mrs. Ellen Mason, all of North Con- 





way. Miss Susan Walker of Frye- 
burg, Me., a fine elocutionist, and 
Mr. George Haley, one of the teach- 
ers in town, have also favored us. 
The social element has not been 
neglected, a social tea being often 
served at the close of the meetings, 
and gentleman’s night has been ob- 
served several times. 

The present officers of the Conway 
Woman’s club are Mrs. Sarah E. 
Hamblen, president; Miss Fannie 
Pendexter, vice-president ; Miss Mar- 
garet Clough, secretary. The past 
presidents have been Mrs. Ellen 
Pitts, Mrs. Helen Hill, Mrs. Minnie 
E. Hayes, and Mrs. Abbie H. Quint. 


Mrs. Quint has served two terms 
as president, one term as _ vice- 
president, and one term as secre- 
tary. Mrs. Hamblen is serving the 
third term as president, Miss Pen- 
dexter second term as vice-president, 
Miss Clough the fourth term as sec- 
retary. Other secretaries have been 
Mrs. Lucy Davis, Miss Alice Sloane, 
Mrs. Alice W. B. Fifield, Miss Louise 
Hamblen, and Mrs. Clara Davis. 
Mrs. Hamblen is a member of the 
committee on folklore in the State 
Federation. Miss Hamblen has 
given much study to the subject of 
forestry. It is greatly to be desired 
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that some one member of the club 
may become specially interested in 
each line of work in the State Fed- 
eration and so become more closely 
identified with the state work. This 
club was federated in 1896, and has 
an enrolled membership of thirty- 
seven. 
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The club at Centre Conway was 
organized the middle of February, 
1899, with twelve members. It is 
called the Literary Union; Mrs. Ab- 
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bie M. D. Blouin is president. The 
club studies commenced with Ameri- 
can history. Mrs. Blouin says, ‘‘ The 
work was entirely new to all of the 
members, but the papers prepared 
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and read upon the different subjects 
were very interesting and showed 
much time and study in their prepa- 
ration. 

‘* Owing to sickness in the families 
of the working members there have 
not been regular meetings during the 
past year, but we hope to go on with 
the work soon.’’ This club has pur- 
chased and put upon the shelves of 
the free public library at Conway 
Centre, thirty good books, the ma- 
jority of them being the popular 
books of the day. It also, a few 
months ago, purchased a set of Elijah 
Kellogg’s books for youth, for the 
same library. This club is not fed- 
erated, but we hope that it will be in 
the near future. Mrs. Blouin, the 
president, is a member of the school 
board, having served several years in 
that capacity. 

We feel that we can take a pardon- 
able pride in our Conway clubs. 
Though their work is quietly done, 
their influence for good is felt 
throughout the town, and we trust 
that their power for good will con- 
tinue to be felt, not only in the town, 
but throughout the state, through 
their connection with the Federation. 


THE PRONOUNCING BEE. 


By Emma F. Abbot. 


There was a little bee, not long ago, 
A little harmless bee and full of fun ; 

It stung nobody—this pronouncing bee— 
Though it was full of points for every one. 


’T was busy, as all honest bees should be, 
And taught us many lessons well to know ; 

Thus we who misconstrued’ miscon’strue now 
And change our tib‘leau into a tableau’. 
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We use no des‘ert spoon at our dessert’ ; 
We do not send an Ad‘dress now by mail ; 

But our address’ and our dessert’ spoon use. 
We buy no goods at re’tail, but retail’. 


We ’ve learned to grease with grease the squeaky wheel 
And cellar walls with cem’ent we cement ; 

We scorn rapine’, but rap’ine we approve ; 
And when we use an ac’cent we accent’. 


No squir-rels chir'rup near the granary more, 
False ro’mance has surrendered to romince’ ; 

But squirrels chir’rup by the grin‘ary still, 
While {i’nance is supplanted by fi-nince’. 


No brain can e’er be com’-atose again, 
Nor for bronchi'tis shall we need to dose ; 
But dread bronchi'tis yet may lie in wait, 
And human powers may yet be comatdse’. 


The apricot again we may not taste, 
Nor may we wear the dainty bro0ch so neat , 
Yet brooches will be fastened at the throat 
And apricots delicious shall we eat. 


We know that h-o-u-g-h is hock, 
We fear that s-o-u-g-h is suff, 
’T is clear that j-o-u-s-t is jist, 
And worse awaits us; but we have enough. 


Our minds no longer in a quagmire grope 
Of vague uncertainties and anxious doubt ; 
It is a quig’mire, truth hath made it plain, 
And from its fastness how shall we get out ? 


If,thus we stumble on a score of words, 
How shall we ever learn aright to call 

Great Webster’s hundred fourteen thousand more ? 
And only one short life to learn it all! 


A 
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BIRDS IN THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. I. 


By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M. Weed. 


THE DUCKS, GEESE, AND SWANS. 


are omnivorous birds, 
animals and 
varying 


eating 
vegetables in 
ratios, as may be readi- 
ly guessed by any one familiar with 


domestic varieties. Their economic 
status, however, does not depend so 
much upon what they eat as upon 
the quality of their flesh. Their 
feathers have a value to be sure, but 
that is a secondary consideration, 
which is pretty nearly constant 
throughout, while the great varia- 
tion in ducks and geese from a gas- 
tronomic standpoint is wortby of par- 
ticular attention. 

The mallard duck is an abundant 
species, except in New England, 
where it is rather rare, being replaced 
by the black or dusky variety. The 
common green-headed domestic duck 
is of mallard stock, though probably 
introduced from Europe, where the 
mallard is a common wild species. 
During autumn the mallards come 


into the United States in great num- 
bers—the majority breeding beyond 
our northern limits—and are much 
sought by sportsmen. They weigh 
from two to three pounds. 

The black duck is a favorite in the 
Eastern states, where it is abundant, 
breeding in New England and north- 
ward. It is nearly related to the 
mallard, which it equals in size and 
quality. The teals, blue-winged and 
green-winged, are two small ducks 
well known through the country ex- 
cept in New England, where they 
are not so common as elsewhere. 
Being small, they are of less impor- 
tance than the preceding, though 
they are quite as good for eating. 
Other ducks of equal rank with those 
already ‘mentioned are the gadwall, 
widgeon, shoveller, pintail, and 
wood duck. All are inland birds, 
feeding upon insects, mollusks, nuts, 
grass, and grain. In the West they 
visit the vast grain fields in harvest 
time and soon get in excellent condi- 
tion for the table. 


Our most popular duck is un- 
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doubtedly the canvas-back, famed 
among epicures for its delicate flavor, 
resembling that of celery. This is 
due to feeding on a water plant 
known as wild celery ( Va//isneria) 
and is not acquired till they reach 
the Chesapeake region, where the 
plants grow abundantly. Canvas- 
backs from Chesapeake bay bring a 
much higher price than those from 
other localities. Except for its peculiar 
appetite in the one instance of wild 
celery, the canvas-back’s menu shows 
no appreciable difference from that of 
the group just treated of. 

An associate and relative of the 
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canvas-back, is the red-head, another 
excellent table bird. In both size 
and color there is such a strong re- 
semblance between the two that dis- 
honest marketmen have been known 
to impose on customers not well in- 
formed in ornithological matters, by 
selling red-heads canvas-back. 
The ring-neck, and the greater and 
lesser scaups, belong to the same 
genus as the canvas-backs and red- 
heads, but they feed more on mol- 
lusks and other forms of animal life, 
and are less palatable. 

The whistler or golden-eye, old 
squaw, butter-ball or dipper, and 
ruddy duck are all easy divers, 


which feed chiefly on mollusks and 
xxxi—1ll 


for 
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similar creatures that they obtain 
from the bottoms of ponds and lakes. 
They are often eaten, but possess a 
fishy flavor that is not relished by 
most people. 

Of the sea ducks, only the surf 
ducks and eiders need be mentioned. 
Surf ducks are abundant along the 
coast from autumn till spring. Many 
of them are killed every year, but 
they are of inferior quality, having a 
rank taste that comes from a diet of 
shell-fish. The general term surf- 
ducks includes three of our species, 
namely, the black scoter, the white- 
winged scoter, and the sea coot. 

The American eider and king eider 
are both Arctic species that rarely 
come further south than New Eng- 
land. They, in common with other 
varieties of eiders, are the source of 
eider-down. This down isin great de- 
mand in northern European countries 
for filling coverlets. The best, known 
as live down, is that plucked by the 
duck from her breast to line her nest, 
and afterwards abstracted by the 
down gatherer. Greenland, Iceland, 
and Norway are the chief sources of 
eider-down. The following quota- 
tion from Newton's ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Birds’’ tells how the down is ob- 
tained in Iceland and Norway, and 
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incidentally carries an impressive les- 
son concerning what may be accomp- 
lished by the kindly treatment of 
wild birds: ‘‘ This bird generally 
frequents low rocky islets near the 
coast, and in Iceland and Norway 
has long been afforded every encour- 
agement and protection, a fine being 
inflicted for killing it during the 
breeding season, or even for firing a 
gun near its haunts, while artificial 
nesting places are in many localities 
contrived for its further accommoda- 
tion. From the care thus taken of it 
in those counties it has become ex- 
ceedingly tame at its chief resorts, 
which are strictly regarded as prop- 
erty, and the taking of eggs or down 
from them except by authorized per- 
sons is severely punished by law. 

The nest is generally in 
some convenient corner among large 
stones, hollowed in the soil, and fur- 
nished with a few bits of dry grass, 
sea weed, or heather. By the time 
that the full number of eggs (which 
rarely, if ever, exceeds five) is laid, 
the down is added. Generally the 
eggs and down are taken at intervals 
of a few days by the owners of the 
eider-fold, and the birds are thus 
kept depositing both during the 
whole season; but some experience 
is needed to insure the greatest profit 
from each commodity. Every duck 
is ultimately allowed to hatch an egg 
or two to keep up the stock, and the 
down of the last nest is gathered after 
the birds have left the nest.’’ 

The fish ducks or mergansers are 
characterized by denticulate mandi- 
biles, which have given them the 
name of saw-bills. They are expert 
divers, living chiefly upon fish. We 
have three species, two of which are 
commonly called sheldrakes. The 
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largest, to which the books give the 
name of goosander, spends the win- 
ter as far north as possible, usually 
in the larger rivers which have a cur- 
rent swift enough to defy frost. They 
closely follow the ice as it retreats 
northward in spring, and April finds 
them at their summer homes. The 
red-breasted' merganser is the shel- 
drake that reaches the New England 
coast about the first of May. Itis 
more common than the goosander, 
particularly near the sea. Both of 
these mergansers are good-sized 
birds, weighing from three to four 
pounds, but they are ill-flavored and 
not generally relished as food. The 
hooded merganser is a handsome lit- 
tle duck, bearing a high fan-like 
crest the whole length of its head. 
It shows a fondness for small streams 
and ponds, and eats more or less in- 
sects, though small fish, tadpoles, 
etc., make up the major part of its 
food. 

The American white-fronted goose, 
best known towards the Pacific coast, 
differs little from the European white- 
fronted species, of which the ordin- 
ary tame goose is a descendant. Its 
habits and qualities are similar to 
those of the domestic bird. Two 
other species of equal worth are the 
snow goose, common in the interior, 
and the Canada or wild goose. 
Canada geese have been crossed with 
the domestic breed with good results, 
the hybrid being considered more 
hardy than the common stok. The 
brant goose is a maritime variety, more 
abundant on the Atlantic coast than 
elsewhere, though it is sometimes 
found inland. It feeds on shell-fish 
and other marine products, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. Its flesh is not 
much esteemed. 
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The swans do not differ materially 
from geese either in food or flesh. 
They are wary creatures, rare in the 
east, and nowhere abundant, breed- 
ing in high latitudes and only ap- 
pearing in the United States during 
the winter. 

The trumpeter swan is found from 
the Mississippi valley westward, while 
the other species, the whistling swan, 
reaches the Atlantic coast as far 
north as New Jersey. Of the two 
kinds of swans seen in captivity, the 
white one comes from England, 
where it has lived in royal favor for 
centuries, and the black variety is 
brought from Australia, where it still 
exists in a wild state. 


THE GANNETS. 


The gannets are large marine birds, 
goose-like in size and contour, which, 
as they fly, seek their finny victims, 
and take them by a headlong plunge 
into the water quite out of sight. 
They feed entirely on fish—herring 
and mackerel being preferred. The 
white gannet is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic. On the American 
side they breed on Gannet Rock in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at one 
or two other places in that region. 
Like other gregarious sea fowl they 
suffer much at the hands of the fish- 
ermen, and are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers. After the breeding season 
they follow the open sea in quest of 
their favorite quarry, and often guide 
the fisherman to an abundance of 
herring and mackerel. Th.'r man- 
ner of fishing is as methodical as the 
evolutions of a military company. 
They fly in single file, and as each 
individual comes over a shoal of fish, 
he closes his wings and dashes down 
with unerring aim into the waves, to 
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appear again in a moment and take 
his place in line. 

Along the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coast is found the brown gannet, bet- 
ter known among sailors as the 
‘*booby,’’ so named because it has 
in many instances been so foolish as 
to alight on ships at sea and allow 
itself to be caught in the hand. The 
booby’s habits do not materially dif- 
fer from those of the white gannet. 
A South American species only 
known along the coast of Peru con- 
tributes to the guano supply. 


THE DARTER. 


The darter or snake bird is a 
native of the Southern states, rang- 
ing in summer as far north as the 
Carolinas and Illinois. Its appear- 
ance is that of a duck with rather 
long, fan-shaped tail, and an ex- 
tremely long, slender neck, small 
head, and long, pointed bill. It is 
an expert diver, having a curious 
faculty of being able to swim at any 
degree of submergence from high 
floating to such a depth that only 
the head remains in sight, when its 
apparent snakiness is startling. It 
feeds on a great variety of fish, frogs, 
lizards, crawfish, leeches, shrimps, 
young alligators, snakes, terrapin, 
which it can overtake under water 
like a true diver. It is a shy watch- 
ful bird living in secluded swamps. 


THE CORMORANTS AND PELICANS. 


The cormorants are large birds, 
principally maritime, yet often stray- 
ing into the interior, which are rep- 
resented by different species in every 
temperate quarter of the globe. They 
are proverbial fishers. In China they 
are domesticated and trained to fish 
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for their masters, being prevented 
from swallowing their game by a 
close fitting ring put about their 
necks. The common cormorant is 
found along the Atlantic coast down 
to the Middle states:in winter. The 
double-crested cormorant is the only 
one diffused throughout the country. 
The Mexican cormorant is a tropical 
species that occasionally makes its 
way up the Mississippi valley.’ They 
all agree in living exclusively upon 
fish, and as they are not sufficiently 
abundant to interfere with human in- 
terests in that line, may be regarded 
as of no economic account in this 
country. 

The pelicans are large, cumber- 
some birds remarkable for a capa- 
cious pouch of extensible skin be- 
tween their lower jaws. They are 


common in temperate regions, feed- 


ing mostly on fish and other animals, 
yet not averse to insects. The white 
pelican is common in the Southern 
states, ranging well up the Mississippi 
valley. It feeds by scooping up its 
prey as it swims on the water, letting 
the water run out the sides of its 
mouth, and swallowing the luckless 
creatures left within. It walks readily, 
and is able to pick up more or less 
food on shore. Five Nebraska birds 
that came into the hands of Aughey 
had fed as follows: One had eaten a 
frog; all had eaten fish, crawfish, and 
insects. None had taken less than 
twenty-one insects.. Forty-one locusts 
were found in one stomach, and forty- 
seven in another. A stomach opened 
by Audubon was found to contain 
about a hundred small worms. 

The brown pelican, a more south- 
erly bird, confined to the coast, feed 
wholly on fish taken at a flying plunge 
after the manner of a gannet. 
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THE FRIGATE BIRD AND THE GULLS. 


The frigate bird or man-of-war bird 
is a maritime species, having its four 
toes webbed together; it resembles 
in this particular the gannets, darters, 
cormorants and pelicans; indeed, it 
has a double relationship to the peli- 
cans, by reason of its gular sac or 
pouch. Having a comparatively 
small body with extremely long 
pointed wings and a long forked tail, 
its powers of flight are astonishing. 
Frigates fish for themselves when 
necessity demands it, but they much 
prefer robbing gulls and terns of their 
well-earned sustenance by forcing 
them to disgorge. They are found 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 

The gulls are long-winged, web- 
footed birds, well equipped for both 
aérial and aquatic navigation. Most 
of them are winter visitors along the 
coast, though many frequent the 
great lakes and other inland waters. 
Fishermen watch their movements 
and are often led to good luck by 
them. The Manx government pro- 
tects them because of their usefulness 
as an index of mackerel schools. 
Gulls have moderately long bills, 
somewhat hooked at the tip, suitable 
for taking animal food. Their diet, 
however, varies considerably in dif- 
ferent species, and more or less ac- 
cording to the situation, and relative 
abundance of eatables, even in the 
same species. 

The great black-backed gull, one 
of the largest of its kind, belongs to 
the class which chooses to live on 
meat and fish. Audubon states that 
it devours all sorts of food except 
vegetables, even the most putrid car- 
rion, but prefers fresh fish, young 
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birds, and small quadrupeds, or eggs. 
A specimen examined by Professor 
Aughey had eaten a few grasshop- 
pers and other insects, but mostly 
fish and frogs. The herring gull, a 
much commoner species, that is 
found both coast-wise and interiorly, 
has similar good habits. A stomach 
examined by Dr. Coues contained 
the remains of a marsh hare. Two, 
which were examined by Professor 
Aughey, had grasshoppers, fish, and 
mollusks. One shot by the writer 
had eaten only refuse of an oily con- 
sistency. This gull breeds from New 
England and the great lakes north- 
ward. Their eggs, like those of the 
guillemot, are taken in great quanti- 
ties, and young birds are salted and 
laid in store by dwellers in the far 
north, although in a land where food 
is plentiful gull flesh is not relished. 
The kittiwake gull, so far as food 
habits go, may be classed with those 
already mentioned. It is a winter 
visitor, known as far south as the 
Middle states, chiefly along the coast. 
Other species range more or less over 
the marshes and high ground and 
take a larger proportion of insects. 
One of these is the ring-billed gull, a 
common species the land over. Those 
found in the interior consume many 
insects. One stomach opened by 
Professor Aughey contained forty 
locusts ; four others showed from ten 
to thirty-three insects each. All 
had partaken of fish, crawfish, or 
mollusks. 

Bonaparte’s rosy gull is another 
common gull interiorly and coast- 
wise, being especially abundant 
along the Atlantic coast during mi- 
gration. It is often seen coursing 
over stubble and ploughed land. 
Two stomachs opened by Nuttall 
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were gorged with ants, ants’ eggs, 
and moth pup. Franklin's rosy 
gull moves quite across the United 
States in its migrations; its main 
route lying west of the Mississippi 
river. Of ten stomachs examined by 
Aughey, six had from thirteen to 
fifty-three locusts each, besides a few 
other insects, and remains of fish and 
frogs; the rest had from twelve to 
thirty-nine other ins@ets, together 
with mollusks, snails, fish, crawfish, 
and lizards. 


THE TERNS AND JAEGERS. 


The terns resemble the gulls in 
form and habits, though they are 
readily distinguished by their smaller 
size, their buoyant, airy flight, and 
sharply pointed bills. Among those 
that are most often found away from 
salt water, and consequently the only 
ones whose food relations especially 
interest us in this connection, are the 
least tern, Forster’s tern, the gull- 
billed or marsh tern, and the black 
tern. The first is hardly longer than 
a swallow. It feeds with equal readi- 
ness on insects and aquatic animals— 
beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
spiders are all set down as forming 
part of the least tern’s diet. Four 
stomachs out of eight examined by 
Professor Aughey, had from twenty- 
three to forty-nine locusts. The 
other had from four to forty-nine other 
insects, and remnants of fish, lizards, 
and crawfish. The three other species 
have like records. Several gull-billed 
terns killed by Wilson had eaten 
nothing but large aquatic spiders, 
Professor Aughey’s examination of’ 
six black terns revealed from forty- 
seven to eighty-four locusts in four, 
and twenty-eight to fifty-nine insects 
in the other two. There were the 
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usual complement of water animals 
in each. Among the more maritine 
terns are the royal, sandwich, Cas- 
pian, roseate, and sooty terns, and 
the noddies. These feed almost 
wholly on small fish and mollusks. 

The more delicately tinted terns 
have been subjected to an outrageous 
slaughter for their skins for millin- 
ery use, to gratify a lingering taint of 
savagery in woman, a desire to adorn 
herself with feathers a la primitif. 
Wholesome legislation and a more 
enlightened public opinion, however, 
are slowly coming to the rescue of 
the disappearing birds. 

The black skimmer is a peculiar 
tern-like bird, which has its lower 
mandible about an inch longer than 
the upper. Its food consists of shell- 
fish, shrimps, small crabs, sand fleas, 
etc., which are plowed from the 
water by the knife-like lower man- 
dible as the bird skims along with 
lowered head just above the surface. 

The jaegers are a small family, re- 
sembling gulls in their appearance, 
chiefly maritime, though sometimes 
drifting inland ; they are parasites of 
the smaller terns and gulls. Their 
favorite method of gaining a liveli- 
hood is to pursue a gull or tern and 
so tire and pester it till it disgorges 
its last meal, which is quickly de- 
voured by the robber. An inland 
straggler was found to have eaten 
fish, frogs, crawfish, and even a few 
grasshoppers. They catch their food 
when they cannot steal it. The four 
that visit us are the skua gull, the 
pomarine, parasitic, and long-tailed 
jaegers. None of them is common. 


THE PETRELS AND AUKS. 


The petrels, including fulmars and 
shearwaters, are pelagic birds adapted 
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for both flying and swimming, that 
rarely land except to lay their eggs. 
They will follow a ship for days to- 
gether picking up such bits of food 
as may be thrown overboard. The 
stomachs of several specimens of Wil- 
son’s petrel, opened by the naturalist 
for whom they were named, showed 
barnacles, seeds of gulf weed, and 
greasy refuse from vessels. Leach’s 
petrel, a common species off the New 
England coast and northward, at- 
tends fishing vessels for the sake of 
the waste from the cleaning tables. 
Fulmar’s accompany whalers and 
feast upon scraps of blubber. All 
petrels are especially fond of fatty 
matter. 

The auks are an exclusively ma- 
rine family of diving birds, that feed 
wholly on animal substances, such as 
small fish, shrimps, roe, and crusta- 
ceans. The puffins which constitute 
one branch of this family exhibit 
strange nuptual changes in their 
bills. As the breeding season ad- 
vances, the bill increases in a verti- 
cal direction till it is nearly as deep 
as the head itself. This increase is 
caused by the growth of additional 
flakes, which are shed with the feath- 
ers during the moulting season. 

The common puffin or sea parrot is 
the only one to visit our eastern 
coast. Other auks have seasonal 
changes of bill, but none of them 
belongs on the Atlantic coast. The 
great auk, which has been extinct 
for more than fifty years, was for- 
merly killed in great numbers for its 
flesh and feathers. Its wings were so 
small that flight was out of the ques- 
tion, and though able to take pretty 
good care of itself in the water, when 
On land it was at the mercy of any 
foe larger and more powerful than 
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itself. The early fisherman sought 
great auks on the barren Northern 
islands. in nesting time, slaughtered 
them right and left with clubs, and 
salted their flesh. This ruthless des- 
truction could have but one result. 
Only a few skins, eggs, and bones, 
in museums, remain as tangible evi- 
dences of this once abundant bird. 
Another branch of the auk family, 
including several species, which have 
been and still are, to some extent, 
severely persecuted, are the guille- 
mots or egg birds. In this it is not 
the birds themselves so much as their 
eggs that attract marauders. Each 
spring they congregate by thousands 
on certain rocky islands and shores 
to deposit their eggs. In such vast 
numbers do they come, that they 
fairly cover the ground while incu- 
bating. The eggs are quite palatable 
while fresh, but most of them are 
sold for use in the arts, the albumen 
they contain being a requisite in sev- 
eral industries, such as the manufac- 
ture of patent leather, and in clarify- 
ing wine. Gathering the eggs of 
this and other sea birds was formerly 
a fixed occupation for a class of 
rough characters known as eggers, 
who regularly plied their trade while 
the season lasted. In order to insure 
fresh eggs, they would first break 
every egg on the ground, then come 
daily afterward for their harvest. An 
easy way to smash the eggs, and one 
often followed, was to roll barrels back 
and forth over the whole nesting 
place. Egging was carried on so 
persistently that the number of birds 
became seriously decreased, and our 
Eastern states, as well as the Cana- 
dian government, have prohibited it. 
The following extract from Audu- 
bon’s ‘‘ Eggers of Labrador’’ pre- 
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sents a vivid picture of the people 
and their business, as he saw them 
there: ‘‘ The vessel herself is a 
shabby thing; her sails are patched, 
her sides are neither painted nor even 
pitched; no, they are daubed over, 
plastered and patched with strips of 
sealskin along the seams. Her deck 
has never been washed or sanded, 
her hold—for no cabin has she— 
though at present empty, sends forth 
an odor, pestilential as a charnel 
house. The crew, eight in number, 
lie sleeping at the foot of their totter- 
ing mast, regardless of the repairs 
needed in every part of her rigging. 

As I suspect her crew to be 
bent on the commission of some evil 
deed, let us follow her to the first 
harbor. The afternoon is half over. 
Her crew have thrown their boat 
overboard; they enter and seat them- 
selves, each with a rusty gun. One 
of them sculls the skiff towards an 
island, for a century past the breed- 
ing place of myriads of guillemots, 
which are now to be laid under con- 
tribution. At the approach of the 
vile thieves, clouds of birds rise from 
the rock and fill the air around, 
wheeling and screaming over their 
enemies. Yet thousands remain in 
an erect posture, each covering its 
single egg, the hope of both parents. 
The reports of several muskets loaded 
with heavy shot are now heard, while 
several dead and wounded birds fall 
heavily on the rock or into the water. 
Instantly all the sitting birds rise and 
fly off affrighted to their companions 
above, and hover in dismay over their 
assassins. See how they 
crush the chick within its shell, how 
they trample over every egg in their 
way with their huge and clumsy 
boots. Onward they go, and when 
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they leave the isle not an egg that 
they can find is left entire. The dead 
birds they collect and carry to their 
boat. Now they have regained their 
filthy shallop ; they strip the birds by 
a single jerk of their feathery apparel, 
while the flesh is yet warm, and throw 
them on some coals, where, in a short 
time, they are broiled. The rum is 
produced when the guillemots are fit 
for eating, and after enjoying them- 
selves with this oily fare, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of this beastly in- 
toxication, over they tumble on the 
deck of their crazed craft, where they 
pass the short hours of night in tur- 
bid slumbers. On Guille- 
mot isle the birds have again settled 
and now renew their loves. Startled 
by the light of day, one of the eggers 
springs to his feet and arouses his 
companions. The master, 


soon recollecting that so many eggs 


are worth a dollar or a crown, casts 
his eye towards the rock, marks the 
day in his memory, and gives orders 
to depart. The light breeze enables 
them to reach another harbor a few 
miles distant in which, like the last, 
lies concealed from the ocean some 
other rocky isle. Arriving there 
they react the scene of yesterday, 
crushing every egg they can find. 
For a week each night is passed in 
drunkenness and brawls, until, hav- 
ing reached the last breeding place 
on the coast, they return, touch at 
every isle in succession, shoot as 
many birds as they need, collect the 
fresh eggs and lay in a cargo.’’ 


THE LOONS AND GREBES. 


The loons are large powerful divers 
that are equally at home in fresh and 
salt water. Owing to their wari- 
ness and also to the fact that they 
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cannot fly wjthout a long course in 
which to get a good start before leav- 
ing the water, they are not usually 
found in the smaller streams and 
ponds. Except during the period 
of incubation, they rarely venture 
ashore. They feed almost wholly 
upon fish which they dive for, and 
pursue with great energy. In the 


Yoyng Loon on its Mother's Back 


economical balance they have little 
weight either way. The fish they 
consume are generally worthless, 
while their own flesh is hardly bet- 
ter. The common loon is a pictur- 
esque element in the scenery of our 
northern lakes in summer. In winter 
it may be found in the sea, or wher- 
ever there is plenty of open water. 
The red-throated loon is a more 
northerly bird that breeds entirely 
beyond our limits, but is found 
fairly common out of breeding sea- 
son. ‘The black-throated loon is an 
Arctic species rarely appearing in the 
United States. 

The grebes are a branch of the 
diver family. Their chief peculiari- 
ties are wide, flat, unwebbed toes, 
and an entire lack of tail. They are 
essentially fresh water birds designed, 
like divers in general, to glean a live- 
lihood in the liquid element. Small 
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fish, lizards, tadpoles, and aquatic 
insects, with now and then a blade of 
grass or a few seeds, constitute their 
usual diet. Inasmuch as they are 
unable to travel on land with any 
ease, owing to the rearward position 
of their legs, only such insects as be- 
long to the water or accidentally fall 
into it are eaten. Of the four varie- 
ties common to the eastern half of the 
United States, the little dabchick or 
pied-billed grebe is, perhaps, the 
best known. Its bill is shorter and 
thicker than the bills of other kinds, 
and it may be readily guessed its 
food is not so strictly of an animal 
nature. A single stomach examined 
by the writer contained the ‘broken 
wing covers of many beetles, a few 
feathers, evidently from its own 
breast, and considerable sand. The 
other three species have spear-like 
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bills and have practically identical 
food habits. They are the red- 
necked grebe, the horned grebe, and 
the eared grebe. The first two are 
found at large throughout the coun- 
try. The eared grebe belongs west 
of the Mississippi river. Of two 
stomachs, of the last named, opened 
by Professor Aughey of Nebraska, 
one contained nine locusts, some 
grass, a few seeds, and the remains 
of crawfish, while the other had five 
grasshoppers, a few other insects, 
fish, and crawfish. None of the 
grebes is much esteemed as food, 
being rather coarse and rank flav- 
ored. 

Both loons‘and grebes are levied 
upon to satisfy the demands of 
fashion, the breast portions of their 
skins being prized by milliners. 


FLOWER. 


By C. C. Lord. 


Once the sprite that light compels, 

In the lustrous golden days, 
Wrought a wonder of the dells, 

And evoked earth's grandest praise. 


In a glen beneath the trees, 
While a rippling streamlet sung, 
To an accent of the breeze, 
Lightly she her scepter swung. 


Then there sprung above the ground, 
Like the radiance of morn, 

Bloom the rarest ever found, 
Since to summer’s vest adorn. 


Now, in search of floral gems, 
Pleasure exultation knows 

Where the brook the landscape hems, 
And the faultless crimson glows. 








MY OLD HOME. 
By George Warren Parker. 


Upon the city’s crowded street, 
Old-fashioned, quaint, serene, 


Like Druid oak in maple grove, 
A stranger to the scene, 

Stood the old house and time-worn barn, 
My home in early youth, 

There comfort like sweet incense spread 
Throughout its frame uncouth. 


The leaning fence, the lilacs fair, 
The well-kept garden plot, 

By elms o’erspread, whose foster care 
Kept cool the favored spot ; 

With these I see the slanting roof, 
The tarnished knocker, too ; 

The modest window-panes so small, 
The hearth and spacious flue. 


But lo! the ruthless hand of man 
This vestige of the Past 

Would claim, to rear a shrine to Pride. 
What storm and angry blast 

Could not prevail, at length is done ; 
Its history now is sealed. 

Its memory lives; for there it was 
Life’s meaning was revealed. 





RUTH DARRICOTT. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
THE JORDANS’ FRIDAY MORNING. 


feaeeRS. DARRICOTT had 
#4 just discovered that she 
was out of saleratus. 
‘*Well I am beat. I 
don’t know when I’ve 
been served such aturn. Did I for- 
get, Ruth, to /e// your father to git 
some when he went to the village, or 
did he forget to g7/ any ?’’ 

Ruth did n’t know. 

‘* Mis’ Cudworth ain’t to home, so 
I guess we'd better go down to Jor- 
dan’s an’ gitsome. You run down, 
Ruth—no, you keep on shellin’ peas; 
I might jest as well go myself.’’ 

So off she hurried. Ruth looking 
out after her from the open window 
as she went down the road. Less 
than three minutes afterwards, look- 
ing out again to watch the circlings 
of some swallows that had built in 
the barn, she noticed that a man was 
approaching. He was not in the 
road, but was coming across the 
lately-mown fields. His form re- 
minded her of Miles Jordan, though 
as he came nearer she saw that 
whereas Miles was a little stooping 
from his hard and constant labor, 
this young man walked erect and 
firmly. As he came still nearer 
she could see that he was well 
dressed, though still resembling 
Miles, who was almost never seen 


without his overalls and cotton 
‘*jumper’’ on a week-day morning. 

Her work fell from her hands as 
she watched him, her eyes telling 
her that it was indeed Miles, but her 
judgment telling her that this was, 
if not exactly impossible, too im- 
probable to be believed. 

He was looking at her now. 

‘*Ruth!’’ he said. 

Her heart gave a great leap, then 
almost stopped. What had hap- 
pened ? 

She met him at the door. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Ruth,’’ he 
said, seeing how pale she was. “ You 
need n’t be afraid of me.’’ 

She afraid of him! Why, he had 
always been afraid of her. 

‘* What is it?’’ she faltered out. 

‘*That’s just what I’ve come to 
tell you about. I’m going away. 
I’ve come to say good-by.’’ 

**Oh, Miles !’’ she cried. 

‘*Yes,’’ he repeated, ‘‘I'm going 
away. I’ve come to say good-by.’’ 
He sat down on the piazza steps and 
drew her down beside him. ‘‘I’m 
going on the next ttain, and’’— 
the clear voice hesitated a little— 
‘‘and I wanted to—see you—and— 
and—tell you—good-by—before I 
went.’’ 

‘**But I can’t understand why, 
Miles.”’ 

‘““We’ve had a little misunder- 
standing at home—or I guess I ought 
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to say that I’ve just come to an un- 
derstanding of how things really are 
—that’s all. I don’t know what I 
shall do. I’m going to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s first, and I can stay there till I 
find a job somewhere. I can find 
work easy enough. I’m good to 
work, you know,’’ he added rather 
bitterly. 

‘* You ave good to work, and you ’re 
good every way. How I shall miss 
you !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*T do believe you will,’’ he said. 
And he looked at her with his eyes 
so full of sadness, admiration, and 
love, that the color rushed back again 
into her cheeks. ‘‘And I wanted to 
tell you, Ruth—I wanted to ask you 
—if—if we couldn’t—be engaged— 
before I went,’’ he stammered. 
Then as she did not say a word, but 
sat there blushing, and almost mo- 
tionless, he gained courage a little 
and went on. 

‘**T ve thought it all over lots and 
lots o’ times—just how I'd tell you, 
you know. The words seemed to 
come to me all right when I was 
down home, or workin’ out in the 
field. But when I get up here it all 
goes out o’ my head, an’ I can’t say 
what I mean to. ‘But I never thought 
things would happen so sort o’ sud- 
den, and I’d have to go away like 
this. I’ve got my things all packed, 
and the train goes in less than an 
hour, you know, so there isn’t much 
time for sayin’ things, even if I had 
’em to say. But you understand me, 
don’t you, Ruth? And won't you 
tell me that you like me, too ?’’ 

Affectionate, true and innocent, 
she, for answer, put her little arms 
around his sunburnt neck and whis- 
pered, very, very softly, ‘‘I do like 
you, Miles, and I Jove you.”’ 


RUTH DARRICOTT. 


+ own 








For a minute he held her in his 
arms. 


‘“You’ll be back before long, 
won't you?’’ she asked by and by, 
rather timidly. 

“*T can’t tell, Ruth. It’s most 
likely that I sha’ n’t ever come back 
here to live again. But I hope I'll 
find a little place somewhere that you 
can come to before long, and we'll 
have a home of our own—all our 

He said these last words over again 
more to himself than to her, as though 
the thought that they would possess 
something entirely their own was a 
new one, and one _ inexpressibly 
sweet. 

She seemed at first to be a little 
grieved at his reply, but a look into 
his loving eyes reassured her. 

‘I'll write as soon as I get to Mr. 
Morgan’s and tell you what luck I 
have,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, I really 
must go, for I’ve got to walk to the 
depot.”’ 

They both rose. He was going. 
She had a vague, indistinct notion 
that it was hard for him to go, as 
well as for her to have him go, and 
that she ought to say something help- 
ful and encouraging. But she did 
not know what to say. She felt al- 
ready something of the loneliness of 
the days that would come to her, in 
which she would not see him, nor 
look forward to his coming, nor feel 
that he was near. She tried very 
hard not to cry, but one great tear 
that had been trembling dangerously 
near the brink ingloriously fell, and 
made a big spot on her brown-sleeved 
apron. 

‘*T must have a kiss, Ruth,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t believe I could go 
away without one.’’ And he bent 





RUTH DARRICOTT. 


down and kissed her sweet face, for 
the first time since they were chil- 
dren. 

‘‘Good-by, Ruth.’’ And to con- 
ceal his deeper emotions he added 
playfully, ‘‘ Be a good girl.’’ 

‘*Good-by,’’ she replied, hardly 
looking at him lest he should see her 
tears. ‘‘I always mean to be good.” 

He was gone. She fell, rather 
than sat down again, upon the step, 
but in a moment or two she got up 
and went back to her neglected work. 

She could see him yet, away out 
across the fields. How different he 
was from the young man who had 
come to see her on the Sunday be- 
fore, and who had chatted with her 
on those very same piazza steps! 
She felt the change, but she could 
not explain it, nor its cause. It was 
the same Miles, and yet it was not. 
She felt an admiration for him, and 
a pride in him that she had never 
known before. He had always been 
honest, and industrious, and gentle, 
but she had never dreamed that he 
could look so determined, nor act so 
promptly. * And he loved her. She 
had always known that he loved her, 
and so had all the people in the 
neighborhood, but she had never 
heard him say so before. She was 
not quite sure that he Aad said so, 
after all, but he had spoken about 
her going away with him, and about 
their having a home, somewhere, to- 
gether. Her heart beat quicker at 
the recollection of his words. 

A shrill whistle broke abruptly in 
upon her thoughts. A train—his 
train! She watched the white line 
of smoke as it came nearer, she saw 
the cars rush past, and she heard 
another shriek from the engine as it 
approached the station. She could 
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even, in imagination, see him enter 
the car, and see the noisy train start 
off again, carrying him away. 

What could have been the trouble 
at home? She was sure that Miles 
could not have been to blame. Then, 
for the first time, she remembered 
where Mrs. Darricott had gone, and 
she began to wonder what was keep- 
ing her so long. She had been gone 
almost an hour, and she had been in 
a hurry for the saleratus, which she 
was all ready to use. 

But a quick step on the piazza 
could now be heard, and in a mo- 
ment Mrs. Darricott appeared in the 
doorway, considerably heated and 
out of breath. She took one step 
forward, then she stopped, and rais- 
ing both hands she let them fall help- 
lessly back, exclaiming, ‘‘ Well I am 
beat !’’ and she nodded her head at 
each individual word to give it as 
much emphasis as possible. ‘‘If I 
hain’t ben down to Jordan's a pur- 
pose to git some saleratus, and clean 
forgut to git any! But goodness 
knows it ain’t much of a wonder, 
with all the talk that’s been poured 
into my ears by the whole family of 


’ ” 


em 


‘*Miles didn’t say much to you, 
did he ?’’ asked Ruth, mischievously. 


‘*Miles? I do believe, come to 
sense things, that I hain’t seen Miles 
at all. But that ain’t nothin’ strange, 
seein’ I did n't go down into the med- 
der.’’ 

She sat down and fanned herself 
with a corner of her gingham apron. 

‘* Such a snarl as them Jordans hev 
gut into! I never did see Mis’ Jor- 
dan worked up before. When I 
went in she was sittin’ down, an 
actually not doin’ a blessed thing, an’ 
there set the table with the dishes all 
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on; an’ she never made a sign of an 
apology, neither.’’ 

‘*But what is it? 
know ?’’ said Ruth. 

‘* Why it’s all about money mat- 
ters. Everett wants to git married, 
and set up in business for himself. 
He wants to start a livery stable over 
to Fairfield, an’ he’s been tryin’ to 
git what money he could to put into 
it. He’s gut most three hundred 
himself, countin’ in his team, and he 
wants his father to divide up what 
property he’s gut, so’s to give him 
his share now. He thinks Miles 
ought to be willin’ to take the farm 
for his part, an’ let him hev Azs part 
in money, for he hates workin’ on a 
farm—or workin’ anywhere, for that 
matter, I guess. I think he’s kind 
©’ mean about it, for the farm is 
mortgaged, and it ain’t worth much 
anyway. 

‘*But Mr. Jordan don’t want to do 
anything with the property, and he 
do n’t want to let Everett hev a cent, 
either. He could let him hev a little 
as well as not, for he’s just gut some 
from an old aunt that’s died, out 
West. And Everett knows he could. 
But Jordan’s pritty sot, when he’s a 
mind to be. Goodness knows I be- 
lieve I’ve heard the whole story, 
amongst ’em, to-day. 

‘* Everett stormed ’round, an’ said 
he ’d gut to hev some money, whether 
or no, an’ finally Jordan told ’im, if 
he’d gut to hev. some money, he’d 
better go to work an’ earn it. An’ 
upon that—such a scene ! 

‘* Then Everett begun to talk about 
borrowin’ some money. But he 
thought his father would hev better 
luck borrowin’ than Ae would, an’ he 
declared his father’d gut to go out 
an’ borrow some for him. This sort 
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o’ roused Mis’ Jordan up, an’ she 
put in her voice against it. But the 
more she said against it, the more he 
weakened his opposition to Everett, 
till she gut hysterical, an’ he put on 
his hat an’ left. Goodness knows I 
believe that if she’da kept still, he 
wouldn’t a done it. But—poor 
thing! how could she help it ?’’ 

‘“‘T staid quite a spell,’’ glancing 
up at the clock on the shelf,—‘‘ well, 
I should think I did!—but Mis’ Jor- 
dan was so miserable I could n’t seem 
to git away. An’ when I did come 
she come along with me quite a 
piece, an’ how her tongue run on! 
I don’t believe she’s said so much 
for three months past as she has to- 
day. 

‘*T asked her why Miles did n’t let 
Everett hev his money, for he ’s saved 
up a hundred or two, you know—I 
do n’t know for the life o’ me how I 
come to a ben so inquisitive an’ sassy, 
but I did n’t think nothin’ of it at the 
time, they ’d all ben talkin’ so. She 
did n’t act as though she wanted to 
say anything about this, but finally 
she told me that Everett had ben to 
Miles an’ ast ’im for his money, an’ 
Miles wouldn't let im hev it. Would 
you a thought it, now? An’ Everett 
was so mad he was actually wild. 
He called Miles everything he could 
think of, exceptin’ what's decent, 
an’ I don’t know ’s Everett thinks of 
anything decent, anyway.”’ 

‘‘And what did Miles say ?’’ in- 
quired Ruth, trembling with excite- 
ment. 

‘*Mis’ Jordan said he never said 
but just one thing, an’ that was to 
tell Everett that he couldn’t hev 
none of his earnin’s. An’ she broke 
down agin tellin’ me of it, and wanted 
to know o’ me if I thought Miles 
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done right. She says she should a 
hated to see Miles let ’im hev his lit- 
tle savin’s, that he ’s worked so hard 
for, but she can’t bear to hev any 
trouble between the boys.”’ 

‘*T’m glad he’s gone !’’ exclaimed 
Ruth. 

‘*Gone—who?’’ asked Mrs. Dar- 
ricott, turning to Ruth with a sur- 
prised stare, and letting the apron 
fall back over her dress. 

‘‘ Why, Miles. Didn’t you know 
it? He went on the last train.’’ 
‘* Goodness knows I did n't. 

I am beat. She never told 
Where ’s he gone to?’’ 

‘*'To Mr. Morgan’s.”’ 

‘* How 'd you know ?”’ 

Ruth blushed. 

‘*Has he ben up here to see you, 
since I ben gone ?’’ 


Well 
me. 


‘* Yes, he just come up a minute to 
say good-by,’’ she replied, 

Mrs. Darricott was lost in medita- 
tion for a short time. 

‘* Well,’ she said abruptly, “I 
don’t know ’s I blame him. Maybe 
it’s the best thing he could do. 
Anyway, I’m glad to see 'im show 
some spunk.’’ 

‘* What will Everett do if he can’t 
get what money he needs?’’ asked 
Ruth. 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell. I 
guess they ll make out to raise it, 
between them. I do hope they won't 
come to your father, for I'll warrant 
he wont let ’em hev any, an’ I think 
it’s kind o’ mean to be disobligin’ to 
a neighbor, ’specially such accommo- 
datin’ neighbors as they be. 

‘* Well, my bakin’ ain’t done yit, 
nor my saleratus ain't borrowed. 
Ruth, you go this time, an’ see if you 
can do any better’n I did. I s’pose 
Mrs. Conner’s gut some. Run up 
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an see, an’ don’t for goodness’ sake 
stop for anything nor anybody.”’ 
Ruth was glad to get out into the 
fresh, sweet air, and notwithstand- 
heat she walked quickly 


ing the 
along. 

Mrs. Conner was at home, and was, 
herself, in the midst of a baking. It 
was just the critical point with a 
custard pie, and she was in a terrible 
state of concern, whisking the oven 
door open and shutting it with a 
bang, lifting the stove-cover and 
stirring the fire—for the good widow 
and all her neighbors, as you may 
suppose, burned wood instead of coal 
—then digging away the ashes at the 
front of the stove, and then taking 
another hasty look into the oven. 
As she glanced up from the unfortu- 
nate pie, she caught sight of Ruth 
who had come in without the cere- 
mony of knocking, and she called 
out, 

‘* Sit right down, Ruth. This pie 
‘ll be done in another minute. One 
minute too little, and it ain’t cooked, 
and one minute too much and its 
wheyey ; and the fire ’s gut to be jest 
right, too, or your pie’s no good. 
There’s a many more custards been 
ruined in the bakin’ than in the 
makin’, and so your mother ’ll tell 
you.’’ 

She pulled the oven door open 
again and tried the pie with a spoon- 
handle. She heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. The pie was done. The crisis 
was past. The suspense was over. 

Ruth, perceiving that her oppor- 
tunity had come, explained her er- 
rand, rising as she spoke, to indicate 
that she was in a hurry. 

Oh, yes, Mrs. Conner had plenty 
of saleratus. Oh, yes, she could 
spare a little just as well as not. Oh, 
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yes, she could get it for her now. 
Oh, yes, Ruth must take enough for 
three bakings, instead of one. And 
oh, no, she need n’t be in a bit of a 
hurry about returning it. It wasn’t 
the least matter in the world if she 
didn’t ever bring it back. And 
Ruth, with many thanks, hastened 
away. 

A few steps below Mrs. Conner’s 
house was her vegetable garden, and 
in this garden it happened—if, by 
your leave, I may assume that things 
do happen—that Jo was pulling 
weeds. When Ruth was passing on 


her way to Mrs. Conner’s, Jo, after a 
glance that had satisfied him as to 
who she was, had crouched down be- 
hind some sweet-corn stalks, and she 
had not noticed him. But now it 
appeared that he had gotten the bet- 
ter of his timidity, for he came up 


near the fence between the garden 
and the road, and stood there look- 
ing at her. 

She caught sight of his strange- 
looking face with its blank eyes, and 
a low cry involuntarily escaped her 
lips. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, Ruth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you need n’t be afraid of me.’’ 

‘* But I am afraid,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Do 
go away.”’ 

Thus entreated he went back to 
the farther end of the garden, where 
he had been weeding. 

Ruth soon reached home with the 
saleratus which Mrs. Darricott pro- 
ceeded to make use of without delay, 
and they were both so busy for the 
rest of the morning that there was 
little time for reflection. But after 
the dinner dishes were washed and 
put away, and the kitchen floor was 
swept, Ruth went up to her own 
room to think over again the events 
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of that, to her, most eventful of morn- 
ings, and then it occurred to her for 
the first time that Miles’s first words 
to her that morning and Jo’s words 
had been the same. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DISCLOSURE. 


The house in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Darricott lived was larger and more 
pretentious than the others in the 
neighborhood. It boasted of two 
stories (which, when one came to 
think of it, was very proper, consid- 
ering that one of its inmates could 
boast of two stories, though, of 
course, he never did) a bow window, 
and green blinds. 

It was situated at the top of a low 
hill, and quite a pretty and extensive 
view could be seen from its south or 
west windows, especially from those 
up stairs. 

One of its up-stairs chambers was 
Ruth’s room, and here, on the third 
day after Miles’s departure, she sat, 
trying very hard to fix her attention 
on some crochet work that she was 
doing. 

Would the letter come ? 

Her father had gone to the village, 
and she expected him home every 
minute. She had even begun to ex- 
pect him before he had been gone 
half an hour, though she knew per- 
fectly well how foolish it was for her 
to do so. : 

Would Miles write? Yes, he 
would. Of course he would. Had 
he not promised? But would she 
get the letter so soon? Yes, perhaps 
so; for he had said that he would 
write as soon as he got to Mr. Mor- 
gan'’s. What would he say ? 
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She looked down the winding road. 
There was no one to be seen. With 
the faintest suspicion of disappoint- 
ment visible on her face she drew her 
crochet hook in and out with re- 
doubled speed and energy. 
ute later she looked out again. 
Nothing was to be seen. She was 
getting a little.vexed with herself 
now, and she moved her chair over 
to the other side of the room, and sat 
down where she could not see the 
road. 

For four minutes and a half she 
crocheted faithfully. Then she got 
up and looked out once more. He 
must be in sight by this time. Not 
yet. Butyes. There he was. 

Acting upon her first impulse she 
ran eagerly down to meet him. Ah, 
yes! There was a letter. In a de- 


A min- 


lightfully bewildered state of excite- 
ment she seized the precious letter 


and made off to her room with it. 

Mr. Darricott, after putting up the 
team, came in and seated himself op- 
posite to Mrs. Darricott, who was in 
the sitting-room mending. He took 
off his gold-bowed spectacles, folded 
them up, put them in his green leather 
case, afd put the case into his pocket. 
These signs Mrs. Darricott knew in- 
dicated that he was going to have a 
talk with her about something or 
somebody. She always dreaded these 
talks of his. They did not come very 
often, but never had one of them 
ended yet without leaving behind it 
a pain of some kind that had not yet 
ended. She waited in silence for 
him to speak, wondering what the 
outcome would be this time. At last 
he began, 

‘*Is Ruth engaged ?”’ 

Ruth! So it was Ruth this time. 
Her hands trembled so that she could 
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scarcely hold the great needle that 
she was mending with. She had no 
fear that Ruth had been doing any- 
thing very wrong, but she had never 
known Mr. Darricott to be severe 
with her before, and she dreaded par- 
ticularly to have his displeasure di- 
rected against her. But with as much 
calmness as she could command she 
replied, 

‘* Not that I know of.’’ 

‘*T should think you ought to know 
it, if she is.’’ 

‘*'Then she ought not to be, for I 
do n’t know it.’’ 

‘*Of course she ought not to be; 
for I do n’t know it.’’ 

‘* Of course she ought not to be,’’ 
he said emphatically. ‘‘ But she is. 
Ill warrant she is.’’ 

** Who to?’’ asked Mrs. Darricott, 
though she knew it could be nobody 
but Miles. 

‘*Why, to that Miles Jordan, of 
course. She won’t dare to deny it.’’ 

‘*I guess she won’t want to deny 
it,” said Mrs. Darricott mildly. “ They 
must a gut engaged day ‘fore yister- 
day. He was upto see her jest be- 
fore he went off, an’ I hain’t really 
hed much chance to talk with her 
confidential sence. I don’t doubt 
but she’s dyin’ to tell me.”’ 

‘*Humph !’’ said Mr. Darricott. 

‘** Oh, well,” said she, “don’t be too 
hard on the young folks. If Ruth 
do n’t never do no worse than to get 
engaged to Miles, she won’t come to 
grief.”’ 

** She will do worse. She’ll marry 
him.’’ 

‘*Marry him—of course she will! 
Why should she be engaged if she 
do n’t expect to marry him ?’’ 

** She ain’t a goin’ to marry him,”’ 
he said positively. 
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Mrs. Darricott started in spite of 
herself. ‘‘ Why not?’’ she gasped 
out, ‘‘ You'll ruin the child’s hap- 
piness.”’ 

‘“That’s all well enough to talk 
about,’’ he said, with a deprecative 
wave ofthe hand. ‘It sounds well 
enough.”’ 

‘*But you don’t know how much 
them two think o’ one another,’’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Darricott. ‘‘I believe 
*t would be the ruination o’ Miles, 
as much as of her.’’ 

‘“She’s ben more confidential 
about her feelin’s for Miles, than 
about her engagement.’’ 

‘* Why, no, 
said so terrible much. It ain’t her 
way, you know. But anybody can 
see sech things, if they ain’t so near- 
sighted that they can’t see anything 
beyond themselves.’’ last 
words were hardly when 


These 
uttered 


she regretted them deeply. 

“Do you mean to set yourself up 
against me for the sake o’ that girl ?’’ 
he cried. 


” 


‘* No, no,’’ she answered eagerly. 
‘‘T was meanin’ to speak for the 
good o’ you both. I thought, mebbe, 
bein’ a man, you couldn’t under- 
stand so well as me jest how Ruth 
felt about Miles, an’ you didn’t 
know how she’d hate to give ’im 
up.”’ 

‘* Well, we might jest as well come 
to an understanding now, as any 
time. Ruth is no daughter of yours, 
and I don’t see what call you hev to 
be dictatin’ to me what I ought to do 
by her.’’ 

‘“But,’’ put in Mrs. 
hastily, ‘‘I ain’t dictatin’. You no 
need to call it so. I’m only tryin’ 
to explain. And as for my feelin’s 
for Ruth, if she was my own girl I 


Darricott, 


I don’t know’s she’s 
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don't know how I could feel any 
more for her, or want any more to 
see her well off an’ happy.’’ 

An impatient exclamation was Mr. 
Darricott’s only answer. 

‘* What better can she do? 
is good, and he’s capable, too. 
can’t say any hurt o’ Miles.’’ 

Mr. Darricott did, not admit this 
nor deny it. 

Suddenly a new idea entered Mrs. 
Darricott’s head. 

‘* Does Austin Craig want her ?’’ 

** How should I know?’’ returned 
he. After a few minutes considera- 
tion he added, as though resolved to 
end the discussion once for all, ‘‘ I'll 
tell you one thing, though, while 
I’m about it. I never hev told any- 
body; but, of course, there’s them 
that knows it, if you don’t.’’ 

He stopped and gazed steadily upon 
his wife's care-worn face. Perhaps 
he was wondering what effect the 
words that he was about to speak 
would have upon her. At first her 
troubled eyes were raised to his with 
a questioning look, then they dropped, 
no longer able to bear his gaze. She 
had been married to John Darricott 
more than fifteen years, and though 
she was a second wife she had been 
a good and faithful wife, and had 
been a loving mother to motherless 
Ruth. 

She felt instinctively that he was 
going to speak of something relating 
to his life and Ruth's before she had 
known them and his manner led her 
to expect that his words would touch 
her very heart. 

“Ruth ain't my daughter any more’n 
she 's yours,’’ he said. 

The mending needle did fall from 
her fingers now, and she leaned 
heavily back in the rocking chair for 
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support, while her great, blue-gray 
eyes were again raised to his, this 
time with an incredulous stare. 

And now it was his eyes that 
dropped, unable to meet hers. He 
fumbled nervously in his vest pocket 
for the green leather spectacle case, 
drew it forth, took out his glasses, 
put them on, and returned the case 
to his pocket. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Darricott,’’ she began 
at last, her voice so unnatural that it 
startled them both, ‘‘ you won't tell 
Ruth, will you? Do promise me 
that you won't ever tell Ruth.’’ 

‘‘I sha’n’t promise 
said he. 

‘* What did you tell me for, after 
all this time? Oh, what did make 
you? I wish I’d never known.’’ 

‘*T wanted you to see for yourself 
that I knew more about this business 
than you do, as long as you could n't 
believe it without.”’ 

‘* But they love each other. What 
difference does it need to make to 
them? Who is her father? Is he 
dead? And who was her mother ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps I know, and perhaps I 
do n’t,’’ he answered evasively, ‘‘ but 
this I will say, she ain't goin’ to 
marry Miles, an’ that’s enough.’’ 


anything,”’ 


Mrs. Darricott gave up trying to 
mend, and went out to look after the 
chickens. She had fed them just 
before she sat down to her mending, 
and there was no need of feeding 
them again so soon, but she felt that 
she must have a breath of fresh air, 
she must stir, she must do something, 
she must be alone to think. 

She sat down on the bench by the 
back door, and the hen, a fiery lit- 
tle black one, and her eleven half- 
fledged, ugly, clamorous chickens 
came flocking up around her. 
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‘Chickens and boys can always 
eat,’’ she said to herself. 

She went back into the shed and 
got a basin of corn meal, mixed it up 
with some water, and put down a lit- 
tle pile of it on the ground by the 
bench. Then she sat down again on 
the bench, and leaning forward with 
her elbow on her knee, and her head 
on her hand, she watched them. 

What ridiculous 
they were! 


little creatures 
The pile of moistened 
meal was very small, and was not 
only completely encircled by chickens 
but was topped off with one lively lit- 
tle black cockerel, and there was one 
long-legged, bare-necked, white chick 
that kept dodging up to the pile, and, 
thrusting its head in among the nu- 
merous black and yellow legs of its 
brothers and sisters, it would fill its 
throat and bill to their utmost'capa- 
city, then away it would run and 
choke, and struggle, and gasp, and 
swallow till it had disposed of what 
it had seized, when it would return 
for another raid. 

Mrs. Darricott laughed at the 
chicken, though, at the same time 
she wondered how she could laugh. 


Ruth! Ruth, the sweet, gentle girl 


that she had always 


cared for, and loved; 


known, and 
Ruth, whose 
confidences she had always shared, 
whose little troubles she had always 
righted, whose joys had always made 
her glad; Ruth, who ‘had always 
been a bright and sunny presence in 
her home, and who was the hope and 
comfort of her heart—who was she ? 
As she thought over all that her 
husband had said, strange, conflict- 
ing emotions came creeping into her 
breast. A slumbering distrust of her 
husband that she had hushed into 
quietness, half a dozen times already , 
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now showed signs of waking up in 
earnest. Her memory went back 
over those fifteen years that she had 
been married. She remembered 
many unkindnesses of his that she 
had long ago forgiven, many acts of 
tyranny and injustice that she had 
forgiven, much selfishness that she 
had found excuse for in one way or 
another, and rough words that she 
had never laid up against him. 

‘*T hev been a good wife,’’ she said 
to the lively little black cockerel, 
which, very strangely, didn’t pay 
any attention to her. 

Her heart was filled with sympathy 
and love for the innocent girl that 
had called her mother almost ever 
since the baby lips could speak the 
word. The foundations of the home 
she had loved were crumbling be- 
neath her. How could she ever trust 
her husband again? Why had he 


not told her everything at the be- 


ginning of their married life? Who 
was Ruth? Where were her people? 

The thought of Austin Craig came 
in among her other thoughts. She 
had never liked him. She believed 
him to be unscrupulous and sly. 
Was her pretty Ruth to be the wife 
of such a man? _ She shuddered. 

And then the picture of Miles pre- 
sented itself to her mind—honest, 
faithful Miles, who loved Ruth with 
all his great heart. 

“ She shal/ marry Miles,” cried Mrs. 
Darricott, but she did not say this to 
the chicken, for he had followed his 
rather flighty mother out of sight. 

She could not sit there any longer. 
She put the basin in its place in the 
shed, then she came into the back 
kitchen and looked at herself in the 
glass. She was not very pale—not 
much paler than usual, if any. She 
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spread her thin, brown hands out be- 
fore her and looked at them. Yes, 
she coudd hold them still. There was 
no need of their trembling. 

She came back into the sitting- 
room. Mr. Darricott was not there, 
and she was glad of this. She sat 
down in the rocking chair, but she 
did not take up her mending. She 
heard Ruth’s light step in the room 
over the sitting-room. She thought 
that she was coming down, but the 
steps went back to the other side of 
the room, and all was quiet again. 

At the end of five minutes she was 
restless and uneasy once more. 

‘*T guess I’ll go up and see Ruth 
a minute,’’ she said. ‘‘I s’pose if 
she's really engaged she 'Il be willin’ 
to tell me so.’’ 

At the head of the stairs she hesi- 
tated a little, then went boldly on. 

‘* What ails me ?’’ she said to her- 
self, impatiently. ‘‘ I hain’t wronged 
nobody, nor I ain't goin’ to.’’ And 
she might have added, ‘*‘ Nor I ain't 
goin’ to stand by an’ see folks 
wronged, neither,’’ though she was 
hardly aware of her own purpose 
yet. 

She found Ruth sitting by the open 
window, still dreaming over the open 
letter which lay in her lap. As she 
entered the girl sprang up and fling- 
ing her arms about Mrs. Darricott, 
she exclaimed, 

“ Kiss me, mother, I’m so happy!” 

And that close, passionate embrace 
bound them with a bond never to be 
broken. 

Ruth passed the letter to Mrs. Dar- 
ricott. 

‘* He don’t write much,’’ she said, 
‘** but it seems so good to hear from 
him.”’ 

Mrs. Darricott read the letter. It 
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was a simple, brotherly letter, telling 
of his safe arrival at Mr. Morgan’s, 
and of the prospects of his getting 
work. There was no word of love 
except at the very close, and then 
only, ‘‘ Your true and loving Miles.”’ 
But it was enough. He had promised 
to write and he had written. She 
knew that he loved her. She was 
satisfied. 

‘* And so you 're engaged, Ruth,’’ 
said Mrs. Darricott, handing her 
back the letter. ‘‘Are you really 
engaged ?’’ 

‘* Yes, we're engaged.’’ 
not say /’m engaged. 

‘* Miles is a good boy, and you ’re 
a good girl,’’ said Mrs. Darricott, 
‘*IT hope it's for the good of you 
both. I Jdelieve it’s for the good of 
you both.”’ 

They sat in 


She did 


silence for a little 


while, each continuing the line of 

thought that had been in her mind 

for the past half hour or more. 
‘*Hain't I ben a good mother to 


you?’’ asked Mrs. ab- 
ruptly, by and by. 


‘*Oh, yes. Yes, indeed, always,”’ 


Darricott, 
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said Ruth, thinking that she would 
go away sometime and leave all those 
dear home associations, and that it 
would be hard for her to do so, even 
to go to Miles. 

‘‘ Not quite a/ways,’’ corrected 
Mrs. Darricott. ‘‘I ain’t your own 
mother, you know.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know. I didn’t mean 
that. I meant that you’ve never 
been anything but good to me, and 
if you was my own mother I couldn’t 
love you one bit better, I know I 
could n't.”’ 

‘* Bless you for saying so,’’ faltered 
Mrs. Darricott. ‘‘ It’ll be a comfort 
to me when you’re gone to know you 
said so.’’ 

‘* I suppose I sha’ n't go away for 
a good while yet,’’ said Ruth, trying 
to speak cheerfully. ‘‘ You must n’t 
begin now to think about losing me.” 

Mrs. Darricott’s hands fell to trem- 
bling again. She could not say any 
more. There was po more to be 
said. She went back down stairs, 
leaving Ruth sitting by the window 
with the letter in her lap, as she had 
found her. 


¢ continued. 





AT HOME AGAIN. 


by Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


Though my head is wearing white 
And my beard is growing gray, 
Sull my heart within is light— 
I am young again to-day. 
Boyhood days speed back to me ; 
Not the sweetness can I tell 
Of the scenes to-day I see, 
Yet, perchance, it thus is well. 


What if bitter zs with sweet ? 
Therefore love I it the more, 
Since my weary, wandering feet 
Press those sacred paths no more ; 
Swiftly on my thoughts are led ; 
See! No face is at the pane. 
Can it be they a// are fled ? 
Am I now at Home again ? 


As of old the Homestead stands,— 
I in vision enter there,— 
Lo, no mother’s gentle hands 
Warmth from out the embers share, 
Nor a father’s weary form 
Fills the dear accustomed nook 
Near the fire-place, snug and warm, 
While is read the Holy Book. 


Strange it seems that I should be, 
After all these years of pain, 
Lost to those who lived for me, 
Not to meet them a// again. 
E’en the ground is sacred now 
Where I knelt by mother’s knee, 
Here in rev'rence let me bow,— 
Blest be all her words to me. 


Here my loving sisters three 
Plant no kiss upon my brow ; 
Sit they not beneath the tree 
Weaving garlands for me now ; 
But in vision, pure and sweet, 
Sing they, in their childish way, 
Songs which cause the tears to beat 
Furrows in my cheeks to-day. 





HAPPINESS. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


I have driven the legions of Doubt from my heart, 
And the hosts of the enemy Hate ; 

Now Happiness reigus there supreme in her art, 
And her precepts are ruling my fate. 


THE VEERY THRUSH. 
By L. E. Chellis Story. 


When the evening dusk is stealing 
From the meadow to the hill, 

When the closing flowers are nodding 
To each other soft and still, 

From the forest by the river, 
Where the woodland songsters dwell, 

Comes a mystic strain entrancing, 
That the spirit loves so well. 
‘* Veery—veery—veery—veery !’”’ 


Like some olden maze entwining— 
Rounds all circling into one— 
Sweet the music floats descending 
At the setting of the sun. 
Far, or nearer, none can whisper 
Just the treetop whence it wings, 
Just the thicket, bush or hedgerow, 
Whence the vesper carol sings. 
‘* Veery—veery—veery—veery !”’ 


All along the years of childhood, 

Oft from homeland copse and hill, 
Soft from dusky shade or open, 

Came the viewless songster’s trill. 
Long the echoes float in fancy 

Wrought with dreams of evening rest ; 
Thoughts of others come before us,— 

Those that loved the song the best. 

‘* Veery—veery—veery—veery !’’ 





WOMAN AND THE 


FLAG. 


By Miss S.C. Merrill. 


PeTIOEVER seeks to trace 

@ the history of the origin 

and evolution of Ameri- 

ca’s star-strewn banner 

finds written therein, on 

many a page of thrilling interest, the 
name of woman. 

To-day, with loving skill, she 
drapes its silken folds, and, among 
floral tints of rarest beauty, weaves 
the bright hues of the ‘‘ flower flag ’’ 
for decoration, cheer, and consola- 
tion. But silken banners woven in 


white-starred fields of blue and 


flanked by ‘‘the thirteen rebellious 
were not always to be had. 
Ingenuity, born of love, and fingers 
warm with patriotic zeal have fash- 
ioned many a “‘ banner of strange de- 


” 


stripes 


vice’’ at short warning. 

See, for example, the square of 
glowing crimson damask, torn from 
its place on a drawing-room chair, by 
a maiden’s hand, and bestowed upon 
her lover, waving from his hickory 
staff, in proud triumph at Cowpens. 
In the sad defeat at Eutaw Springs, 
see, while the gallant colonel’s horse 
falls, shot beneath him, and he, him- 
self, is borne prisoner away, his 
brave men seize and rescue the cher- 
ished banner, ever after known as 
‘* Tarleton’s Terror.’’ 

Nearly fifty years later it was again 
presented by the lady, then Mrs. 
Jane Elliott Washington, this time 
to the Washington Light Infantry of 
Charleston. 

The men of Colonel Moultrie’s regi- 
ment were the proud possessors of a 
pair of elegant colors, the gift of Mrs. 
Major Elliott. Three times the de- 
voted bearers fell in death when it 


was seized and nailed to the parapet 
of the redoubt by brave Sergeant 
Jasper. As retreat was sounded he, 
too, fell, but he rescued the colors, 
and his dying whisper was, “‘ Tell 
Mrs. Elliott that I lost my life sup- 
porting the colors that she gave to 
our regiment.”’ 

Each banner that floats from flag- 
staff, turreted roof, or mountain peak, 
over the broad expanse of our land 
bears the impress of woman’s taste 
and thought in the five points of its 
stars. In a quiet back parlor in 
Philadelphia, the skill of Mrs. Ross, 
the deft needlewoman, 
stitched his own 
moned by 


had 
ruffles, was sum- 
General Washington to 
the aid of the eminent committee ap- 
pointed by congress to design the 
nation’s flag, and there they redrew 
the design at her suggestion. 

Later, when added states puzzled 
the flag-makers and congress, impa- 
tient of the time occupied in consid- 
ering the needed change, accepted 
the suggestion of Col. S. B. Reed, it 
was his wife, who furnished her own 
materials and fashioned the first flag 
of the present design and grouped 
the twenty stars in one large star. 

In a brewery yard we behold an- 
other stitcher of flags who has begged 
permission to spread in that place 
the four hundred yards of bunting 
that formed the ‘‘ broad stripes ’’ of 
her flag. There she toils until far 
into the night, to sew in place the 
‘bright stars ’’ the breeze 
‘‘now conceals, now _ discloses,’ 
through the night ‘‘of the perilous 
fight’’ of Fort McHenry. This 
seamstress, Mrs. Mary Peekingskill, 


who 


which 





WOMAN AND THE FLAG. 


was maker and mender of the flag 
which gave inspiration to our immor- 
tal hymn of national prayer, ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

Nor can the name of woman be 
omitted from the list of bold defend- 
ers of the flag. Long as legend of his- 
tory is told will Barbara Fritchie’s fame 
be sung. Another name associated 
with the history of our flag is that of 
bold Mistress Day. At noon of No- 
vember 25, 1783, the British were to 
relinquish their occupancy of New 
York, the last of our cities to unfurl 
the standard, but Provost-Marshal 
Cunningham, scanning the city, per- 


ceived, before noon approached, the 


stars and stripes gently floating from 
the roof of a boarding: house. 

‘*Down with it!’ 
But the flag floated cheerily still, 
while, with the petulance of fast- 
waning authority, he strode to exe- 
cute his own command. Then a 
heroine, not gray, but fair and fat, 
attacked him with a vigorous flourish 
of her own proper weapon, the broom- 
stick. Discomfited, the British hero 
quickly retreated, ridiculed by the 
onlookers, while even his own wig 
showered its powder to complete his 
disgrace, and the flag waved in silent 
Victory. 


was his order. 


Among the impressive scenes which 
woman's influence has inspired and 
her presence has graced was that of 
planting the country’s flag upon the 
Continental summit at the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific railway. 
On a beautiful Sabbath afternoon, 
in a place dug for the staff by Cap- 
tain Clayton, who had superintended 
the whole work, the starry banner 
was planted by the hand of his wife 
and held in place by her, while the 
tollowing beautiful consecration ser- 
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vice was read: ‘‘ Inthe name of Wis- 
dom, Strength, and Beauty, in the 
name of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, we 
consecrate this flag to the glory of 
God, the benefit of civilization, and 
the happiness of mankind. And 
when the lone star shall have been 
surrounded by the sister constella- 
tions, may its ample folds protect us 
in the path of virtue, so that we may 
become worthy citizens of the land of 
the beautiful, the land of the free.’’ 

At the present time, when almost 
every issue of the daily newspaper 
gives account of the formal presenta- 
tion of some star-gemmed banner, it 
is interesting to notice the first re- 
corded instance of sucha gift. The 
donors were the patriotic ladies of 
Philadelphia, the flag was made by 
their own hands, the presentation 
committee were the Misses Mary and 
Sarah Austin, and the proud recipient 
was Commander Paul Jones. His 
gratification was manifested by ob- 
taining a small boat in which, with 
the flag proudly unfurled, he sailed 
up and down the river in front of the 
city, in the presence of admiring 
thousands who applauded from the 
land. 

While we pen the tale of patient 
toil, bold defense, and high enthus- 
iasm, we may not forget those of sac- 
rifice and trust. For the first, turn 
back to the year 1864, a few days 
subsequent to the battle of Fort Pil- 
low. Come to Fort Pickering. Be- 
hold, drawn out in order, a regiment 
of artillery. Six paces in front of 
them stand fourteen brave, stern 
men, but without commander. They 
are the remnant of the battalion of 
Major Booth whose widow, in mourn- 
ing dress and holding a war-stained, 
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bullet-rent banner, stands before 
them. A silence of deepest grief is 
broken by her sorrow-filled tones as 
she tells them of the restoration to 
her of the flag borne by them at Fort 
Pillow. Listen: ‘'I have given to 
my country all I have to give. Such 
a gift! My husband! Yet I have 
freely given him for freedom and 
country. Next to my husband's cold 
remains the dearest object left me is 
this flag. To you I give it, knowing 
you will remember the last words of 
my noble husband, ‘ Never surrender 
the flag.’’’ On their knees they 
called the God of battles to witness 
their promise faithfully to keep the 
charge. 

One other scene, in sunny Portu- 
gal. It is just after the capture of 
Lisbon by Don Pedro. The army of 


his brother is encamped in front of 


the capital. A battle ensued between 


THE KING’ 


THE KING'S LESSON. 


Don Miguel's troops and some boats 
of Don Pedro. By the shots, the 
safety of the family of Mr. Brent, 
the American charge d'affaires, was 
threatened. In the absence of her 
husband, Mrs. Brent, with firm hand, 
unfurled and waved from her window 
her nation’s flag. Silenced was the 
sound of the deadly shots, and the 
waving banner held, by its silent 
power, in peace and security, the 
woman who had thus trusted in it. 

The story of woman’s devotion to 
the flag in our late war, of her min- 
istry to its defenders, needs no repe- 
tition for it still rings in our ears. 
Ever may it be true, as now, that no 
other hand than woman’s holds more 
firmly or seeks to plant higher above 
all reach of spot of sin or selfishness 
the 


“ Flag of the true heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given.”’ 


LESSON. 


A legend of Anglo-Saxon times. 


By Frederick Myron Colby. 


Great King Ine, Lord of Wessex, 
Feasting in his castle grand, 

Heard the plaudits of his minstrels, 
Heard them praise his open hand. 

King and Bretwalda they styled him, 
Lavished on him warrior’s meed ; 

Till he deemed himself the proudest 
Of great Cerdic’s kingly breed. 


When the royal banquet ended, 
And the monarch sought his bed, 
Well-trained servants went before him 
Where his bridal couch was spread. 
Silken hangings draped the windows, ° 
Pictures gleamed upon the wall ; 
And the light trom golden censers 
Showed the splendor of his hall. 





THE KING’S LESSON. 


In the morning ’midst the sunshine, 
Proud the Saxon king awoke ; 
And the wealth of his possessions 
Like a vision o’er him broke. 
Loveliest queen in all wide England 
Slumbered softly by his side ; 
Surely ne’er were mortals favored 
Like King Ine and his bride. 


Sweetly blew the silver bugles 
All that golden afternoon, 
As they hunted in the wildwood 
Where the song-birds were in tune. 
And a merry train at sunset 
Galloped to the castle gate ; 
Proudly smiled the royal Saxon 
At the grandeur of his state. 


But an ague seized the monarch, 
And his cheek grew deadly pale ; 
For his castle lay before him 
(So we read in monkish tale) 
All dismantled now and ruined ; 
Stripped its gorgeous banquet hall, 
And the cows ’mid slimy ordure, 
Wandered free within its wall. 


Then he sought the bridal chamber, 
Shrinking there from what he saw, 
For a cow with sucking farrow 
Lay asleep amid the straw. 


And his lovely queen, whose splendor 
Had outshone the sunset’s glow, 
Stood bereft of all her beauty 
And was leprous as the snow. 


Good King Ine, changed and saddened, 
From that day renounced his crown ; 
And he spent his life uplifting 
Those whom Fate had stricken down. 
So will earthly splendor vanish, 
Woman's beauty pass away ; 
But the gracious deeds of mercy 
Will endure till Judgment Day. 


AS 





MAJ. RICHARD O. GREENLEAF. 


Richard O. Greenleaf, born in South Berwick, Me., January 31, 1823, 
died in Nashua, August 9, 1901. 

Major Greenleaf was the son of Richard and Eliza (Ackerman) Greenleaf. 
He was educated in the schools of Haverhill, Mass., from whose high school 
he graduated. He began life as an operative in the cotton mills and at the 
age of twenty-six went to Lawrence, as an overseer in one of the mills in 
that place. In 1857 he came to Nashua and was employed in the office of 
the mills ot the Jackson company as bookkeeper. 

When the flag on Fort Sumter was fired on he was the first man in 
Nashua to enlist, April 19, 1861. He was commissioned captain of a com- 
pany in the First regiment, New Hampshire volunteers, and immediately 
went tq the front. At the end of the term of enlistment he was recommis- 
sioned a captain in the Fourth New Hampshire volunteers. He underwent 
the hardships of the war, and for gallantry in the battles and skirmishes he 
was engaged in was promoted to the rank of major, August 24, 1864. In 
September following he was mustered out of service. 

He returned to Nashua in 1866 and in 1872 went to Chicago, remaining 
there until 1878, when he again returned to Nashua. In 1881 he went to 
Joliet, Ill., and remained there until 1891 when he again made his home in 
Nashua. His occupation had been that of a bookkeeper, but in 1891 he ac- 
cepted the management of the Aerated Oxygen Compound company. Major 
Greenleaf represented his ward in the city councils and was also secretary of 
the board of trade. He was a member of the Joliet board of education and 
its clerk. 

Since returning to Nashua he had been quartermaster of the John G. Fos- 
ter post, G. A. R.,-of which he was a charter member. He has also been 
commander of the post. He was a member of Rising Sun lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and of the Church of the Good Shepherd, of which he had been treas- 
urer. 

Major Greenleaf was married twice—in 1851 to Miss Mary Cary, who 
died in 1854, and in 1861 to Martha Flinn, daughter of Samuel and Clarissa 
{Langley) Flinn of Nashua, who survives him. 
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HON. JOSEPH H. COTTON. 


Joseph H. Cotton, born in Tuftonborough, August 27, 1833, died in 
Charlestown district, Boston, Mass., July 25, r1gor. 

Judge Cotton removed to Charlestown at the age of eighteen years, and 
was for a time engaged as a peddler. Aspiring to something higher he com- 
menced the study of law in the office of Charles D. Dutton of Charlestown, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1868. Soon after he became the partner of 
Mr. Dutton, the firm continuing till shortly before his decease. He was ap- 
pointed a master in chancery in 1869 by Governor Claflin, and was subse- 
quently reappointed by Governors Washburn and Talbot. He represented 
Charlestown in the legislature in 1871 and 1872, was a member of the 
Charlestown school committee in 1873, was a member of the Charlestown 
common council in 1867 and 1868, and a member of the board of aldermen 
of Charlestown in 1869 and 1870. He was appointed associate justice of the 
municipal court of Charlestown by Governor Butler in August, 1883, he 
being at that time known as an active ‘‘ Butler Republican.’’ He held this 
position up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Cotton was twice married. His first wife was Maria P. Starbird of 
Bowdoinham, Me., and his second wife was a sister of the first, Emma D. 
Starbird. The latter died twenty-one years ago. By his first wife Mr. Cot- 
ton had three children: Henry W. B., a Boston lawyer; George F., who 
was killed by accident in the West in 1885, and Frank B., who has held the 


position of court officer in the Charlestown court for several years. There 
were no children by the second union. 


JOHN C. WEBSTER. 


John C. Webster, long a prominent citizen of Danbury, died at the home 
of his nephew, Rev. Brinton Webster, in Lyme, August 6, Igor. 

Mr. Webster was a native of the town of Pelham, a son of John and Han- 
nah (Cummings) Webster, born February 24, 1833, being the eighth of a 
family of thirteen children of whom eleven reached maturity, one of these 
being Kimball Webster, Esq., a leading citizen of Hudson and a member of 
the last legislature. He was educated in the public schools and at Hudson 
academy. He was for a time engaged in the shoe business and subsequently 
a dealer in periodicals in Boston, but later embarked in general mercantile 
business at Andover, removing to Danbury in 1863 where he ever after 
resided. 

He was a consistent Democrat in politics, and was active in town and 
county affairs. He served for ten years as a member of the board of select- 
men in Danbury, and seventeen years as town clerk. He also represented 
the town in the legislature in 1870 and 1871. In 1890 and 1891 he served as 
sheriff of the county of Merrimack, and in every position which he occupied 
he acquitted himself with credit and honor. He leaves a widow and daughter, 
besides a brother and four sisters. 
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FRANK W. MORGAN. 


Frank W. Morgan who passed away at his home in the town of Sution, 
on June 19, had a most remarkable record as a soldier. He enlisted in 
August, 1861, for three years as a private in the Second New Hampshire 
regiment, Co. B; was promoted to corporal, which position he held at the 
battle of Gettysburg, after which, for bravery and soldierly ability, he was 
again promoted, this time to first lieutenant. He served his three years, 
then reénlisted for the remainder of the war. This gave him two years more 
of service, and when he was mustered out he held a captain's commission. 
During his five years of service he was never once absent from duty, never 
having been wounded nor incapacitated by illness, yet he took part in every 
battle and skirmish in which his regiment engaged, numbering in all twenty- 
seven, from the first battle of Bull Run, in 1861, to Fair Oaks, in 1864. At 
the first roll-call after Gettysburg only sixteen men responded, and he, a cor- 
poral, was the highest officer. 

Mr. Morgan was born in Hopkinton, July 22, 1840, and was the son of 
Richard F. and Mary Allen Morgan. He removed from Hopkinton to Sut- 
ton about eight years ago. At the time of his death he was commander of 
Robert Campbell post, G. A. R., of Bradford, and he had also served as 
commander of Col. Putnam post of Hopkinton, and of Stark Fellows post of 
Weare. He is survived by a widow and six children. 

Although one of the most modest and unassuming of our country’s 
defenders, Frank W. Morgan had all the attributes of atrue hero. 1.G. A. 


MAJ. LEWIS DOWNING, JR. 


Lewis Downing, Jr., son of the Lewis Downing who was a founder of the 
famous carriage manufacturing industry long known as the Abbot-Downing 
Company, died at his home in Concord, on Monday, August 19, 1901. 

Major Downing was born in Concord, December 6, 1820, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at Burr seminary, Manchester, Vt. In early 
life he entered the carriage manufactory to learn the business, and was con- 
nected with the same to the time of his death, having been president of the 
company for a long time past. He was prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and financial interest of the city, had been a director of the National 
State Capital bank, and its president since 1878, and had been a trustee of 
the Loan & Trust Savings bank since its organization in 1872. He was also 
for a number of years a director of the Stark mills of Manchester. 

He was actively identified with the Unitarian church in Concord and 
deeply interested in all movements incident to its life and progress, and was 
prominent in general benevolent work. He was particularly interested in 
local historical matters, and had been of great assistance to the committee 
having in preparation the projected Concord city history. His title of 
‘* Major’’ was gained during his service in early life in the old New Hamp- 
shire militia. He is survived by a widow, daughter, and two sisters. 
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CHARLES BURR TOWLE. 


Charles Burr Towle, United States consul at Saltillo, Mex., died August 
7, 1901, of consumption, at his post. He was interred in Kingston, August 
14, with Masonic honors. Mr. Towle was a member of Gideon lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., of Kingston; of Star Chapter, R. A. M., Council Bluffs, Ia. ; 
Ivanhoe Commandery, Knights Templar, of Council Bluffs, and Tangier 
Temple, A. O. M.S., of Omaha, Neb. Born in Kingston, February 27, 
1855; educated at Boston university and Boston University Law school, he 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1881. Soon after he had an offer to enter 
the banking business in Council Bluffs, in which place he achieved success. 
Health failing he sought recuperation in Mexico by the advice of physicians. 
Here he obtained the appointment as consul, which position he filled for four 
years acceptably and well. 

The remains were conveyed, wrapped in the flag of his country, to his 
native town and buried with due honors, beside those of his father, mother, 
and sister. Many citizens were present and Gideon lodge performed the 
ritual, J. M. Rowe, Worshipful Master; John T. Clark of the Grand Lodge 
acting as marshal. 

Mr. Towle was at one time principal of Kingston academy, and the hon- 
orary pall bearers were of his students there, including Frank A. Woodman 
and Levi S. Bartlett of Kingston, W. B. Fellows of Tilton, Mayor Loomis of 
Chicopee, Representative Pettingill of Salisbury, and Dr. Gilman of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


EDGAR HAZEN 


Edgar Hazen, born at South Weare, April 24, 1824, died at Hillsborough 
Upper Village, August 3, 190r. 

Mr. Hazen had lived in Hillsborough since 1850, and on the farm where 
he died for forty-one years. He was a prosperous and enterprising farmer 
and a public-spirited citizen. In politics a consistent and uncompromising 
Democrat, he enjoyed the confidence and respect of his fellow-citizens of all 
parties. He had served his town as moderator, collector, member of the 


board of education, as selectman oftener than any other citizen, and as rep- 


resentative two years—in 1866 and 1867. He was prominent in the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, being a charter member and first master of Valley 
Grange of Hillsborough. He had also been a Free Mason for more than 
forty years. He married Maria Barnes of Hillsborough, in November, 1847, 
and they formally celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in 1897. Of 
eight children born to them seven, with the mother, survive ; also six grand- 
children. 


ARTHUR L. EMERSON, M. D. 
Dr. Arthur L. Emerson of Chester died at his home in that town, August 


16, 1g01. He was a native of Hermon, Me., born April 3, 1849, but removed 
with his parents to Manchester in childhood, where he attended school and 
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subsequently was employed in one of the cotton mills. Later he went to 
Lawrence and engaged in a drug store, and finally studied medicine, gradu- 
ating from Bowdoin Medical college, and at the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He located in Chester in the practice of his profession, 
in 1883, and had remained there since, establishing a good practice and 
acquiring a fine professional reputation. He was also active in Republican 
politics and held the office of treasurer of Rockingham county. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, the daughter of the late Charles Fish of Manchester. 


JAMES H. FOWLER. 


James H. Fowler, born in Warner, June 4, 1824, died at Rose Bay, Fla., 
June 10, 1gor. 

Mr. Fowler removed to Massachusetts in early youth, and graduated at 
the Cambridge Divinity school in 1854, but did not follow the ministry. At 
the beginning of the War of the Rebellion he engaged in hospital work at 
Washington. In 1862 he raised the first regiment of colored troops for the 
Union army—the First South Carolina volunteers (Thirty-third, U. S.C. T.), 
commanded by Col. T. W. Higginson, and of which he himself served as 
chaplain. He was subsequently taken prisoner by the Confederates, and 
confined for a year at Columbia. Since the war he had resided in Florida 
up to the time of his death. He left a widow and four sons. 


HON. SQUIRES S. BROWN. 


Squires S. Brown, who was born in Bridgewater, in this state, in 1829, 
and removed to Berea, O., in 1862, died at the latter place June 5, rgor. 

He served as a lieutenant in the One Hundred and Forty-seventh Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry in the War of the Rebellion, and was an active and prominent 
citizen of Berea, until ill health compelled his retirement some three years 
since. He was chosen mayor in 1868, again in 1874, and served in that ca- 
pacity almost continuously till 1892. He was for a time engaged in trade, 
practised law to quite an extent, and was a local preacher of repute, besides 
editing a newspaper for a number of years. He was among the most public- 
spirited citizens of the place, and the promoter of many local improvements. 
He is survived by a widow and one son. 
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HON. MOSES HUMPHREY. 


October 20, 1807—August 20, 1901. 
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